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Just how does the Gillette Fifty 
Box qualify as the ideal Christmas 
gift fora man? Here’s how—on these 


eight counts: 


It is practical... Man, famous for his 
practical mind, insists on useful gifts. 

Yet he probably wouldn't buy this for 
himself... From long habit, he is used to 
getting his blades in packs of five and ten. 
This will be a new andrefreshing idea for him. 


He'll be sure to use it... Blades are a 
daily necessity in every man’s life. TheGillette 
Fifty Box is the most convenient way to have 
them. 

It is personal... It’s all to himself, for 
his own intimate, bathroom use. 


It is good looking ... Packed, as you see, 
in a metal box, velvet lined, with a spring- 
hinge cover. Blades are enclosed in brilliant 
Cellophane. 

it is truly generous... With fifty smooth, 
double-edged Gillette Blades in easy grasp, 
a man can look forward to more continuous 
shaving comfort than he has probably ever 
enjoyed before in his life. 

it will last well beyond the Christmas 
season ... For months his mornings will 
be free from all thought of buying Gillette 
Blades. 

It is reasonable in price ... Five dollars 
buys this édeal gift. On sale everywhere. 


RADIO—Tune in on “The Gillette Blades” every 
Saturday evening, 9:30 to 10:00 o'clock, Eastern 
Standard Time, over the National Broadcasting 


“wor and associate et SP 
seems Wine Network, WJZ and ted <««({}| vey) yy, [Wn 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U. S. A 


e 
Gillette | | 
Give um shaving comfort in abundance 
= with the famous Fifty Box of Gillette Blades. 
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Victor Radio-Electrola RE- 45. 
The modern complete musical instru- 
ment. Same radio equipment as 
R-32. All-electric radio and Victor 
Record reproduction, Automatic 
record brake. Marvelous power and 
quality. List price $275. Less Radio- 
trons. 





MICRO - SYNCHRONOUS 


This Christmas, for your home, for those who 
are dear to you, for yourself, you will naturally 
seek the supreme gift, a gift beyond price...the 
gift of happiness. 

Victor micro-synchronous Radio, with Elec- 
trola, (playing Victor Records electrically) or the 
radio alone in its lovely Console, will provide 
more happiness, and more lasting happiness than 
any other gift at any price. Victor-Radio with 


Electrola is unique: the entertainment it pro- 
vides is as varied as human desires. It is per- 


haps the only thing in the world that can please 
everyone, all the time! 


Victor-Radio performance is accepted as the 
standard by which other instruments are judged 
...and of which they must inevitably fall short. 
For no other radio is micro-synchronous; no 
other radio is backed by acoustical experience 
comparable with Victor’s; and no other radio 
bears the name “Victor” and the famous Vic- 
tor trademark. 

When you go to your Victor Dealer’s to hear 


the three models of Victor-Radio, you will find 


them beautiful, compact and soundly built, as - 


become Victor instruments. You will recognize 
them as the gift that keeps on giving...a royal 
gift...at a very low price! Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Division, Radio- Victor Corporation of 


America, Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Make this Christmas memorable with Victor-Radio! 


the gil that keeps on giving | 





Victor-Radio de luxe R-52. Wall 
cabinet of classical design in finest 
walnut veneers. Radio equipment 
identical with that of R-32. Inlaid 
door medallions of matched butt wal- 
nut. Blended finish. A luxurious cab- 
inet housing a marvelous radio set. 
List price $215. Less Radiotrons. 





Victor Super-automatic Station 
Selector. Just slide the knob to 
right or left... you have the sta- 
tion you want. 


c€ Victor- Radio Console R- 32. Ex- e e 
n clusive modernized circuit; unique 
sensitivity and selectivity. 10 Radio- Cc O = a 1 O 
d trons; exclusive new Victor speaker; 
1 es. instantaneous tuning; matchless tone 
quality. List price $155. Less Radio- > h EI, [ 
—— roms with Llectrola. 
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They return 


TIME 


to the Gesert 


Just a year ago—mlast winter—they dis- 
covered the desert. Santa Barbara bound 
on the **Golden State Limited,’’ a globe- 
wanderer had pictured for them a miracle 
in restfulness; barely hidden from the 
steel path of their speeding train. Curious, 
they stopped at Palm Springs. There, and 
at neighboring Indio, they found unique 
hotels which had cheated and charmed the 
desert. They learned why, before them, 
fame-marked author, song-writer, financier, 
had sought out these oases. 


Now they were returning to the desert. 
The reason? You will catch some part of 













Rooms en suite... every refinement of 
travel comfort distinguishes these trains -— 


“‘Golden State Limited,”’ ‘Sunset Limited,” 


it in their stumbling phrases: ‘‘escape . . . 
vague peace . . . the open sky. . . winter 
sun. . . low-swung stars of the desert 
night. . . creaky, leathery song of the 
saddle... informality . . . tranquillity 
...amillion miles from business... 


purple shadows . . . rest.’’ 


Stumbling phrases. But there is no mental 
mirage about the winter resorts of this 
Southern California magic desert. America 
has discovered the desert. Up from the 
Salton Sea it rolls its arid way and stops 
before the palmed oases close-nestled 


against Mt. San Jacinto, 


In Southern Arizona, too, they 
have discovered, on high mesa, 
comfortable ranchos where life 
steps up to enjoy the dash, color and 
old-time spirit of the hard-riding, 
calf-branding, bronco-busting West. 

Southern Pacific’s Gotpen STaTE 


Route, Chicago or St. Louis to Los 
Angeles, San Diego and Santa Bar- 
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bara, orSunseT Route, New Yorkand New 
Orleans to Los Angeles and San Francisco 
(both routes through E] Paso) directly and 
exclusively serve these distinctive resorts. 
Choice of two other great Southern Pacific 
routes broadens your return journey. You 
can see the whole Pacific Coast. No other 
railroad offers this choice of routes. 





> —<{- 

Hotels open from October to May. Reser- 
vations should be made well in advance. At 
Indio: La Quinta; at Palm Springs: Desert 
Inn, The Oasis, E7 Mirador. 


Noon-day’s highest temperature averages 
81°; nights average 45°. 

Complete information in booklet—*South- 
ern California Desert Winter Resorts.”’ If 
an Arizona vacation interests you, you Ul 
want «Guest Ranches of Arizona.” 

These books can be obtained by writing 
E. W. Clapp, 310 So. Michigan Blod., 
Chicago, or H. H. Gray, 531 Fifth Ave. 
New York. 


Pacific 


Four Great Routes 
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rue Screen-Grid 
RADIOLA 


gives the reserve power ens need my 
for perfect reception. , 


RCA made Screen-Grid Radio possible 
by creating the high-power Screen-Grid 
Radiotron and the new Screen-Grid 


circuit, 


The great value of Screen-Grid is that 
it gives you high power with few tubes 
—the big reserve of power you need 
today under modern broadcasting con- 
ditions. 


Obviously you get your greatest guar- 
antee of high quality performance with 
Screen-Grid in a Radiola built by the 
same men who created the new tubes 


and circuit and gave them to the radio 
world. 


In addition, you get the added advan- 
tage of another RCA achievement... 


you get the freedom from distorting 


Buy with confidence where you see this sign 


TIME 


noises and electrical hum without the 
costly sacrifice of loss in fidelity and 
tone range . .. without that weakening 
of power and dulling of low and high 
notes which owners of ordinary radio 
sets must suffer when hum is reduced 
in defiance of electrical research and 
experience, 

See the Screen-Grid Radiola today. 
Hear it! Compare it! You'll see at once 
that it marks a great advance in the 


radio art. And then select the model 
that best suits your own requirements 
—a compact table model, or a cabi- 
net with the incomparable RCA 
Electro-Dynamic reproducer. Or you 
may have “Music from the air orrecord,” 
the de luxe instrument with phonograph 


which reproduces records electrically. 


RAN ED CD ILAN 


MADE THE MAKERS THE RADIOTRON 


RADIOLA DIVISION RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 








The complete line of RCA 


Radiolas includes ten models 
in three circuits, including 
Screen-Grid and Super-Heter- 
odynes—and new Radiola- 
Phonograph combination 


sets, from $54 to $690. 


RCA RADIOLA 44 


Radio receiver utilizing Screen-Grid 





Radiotrons — high amplification and 
great selectivity. Alternating current 
operation from house circuit. Table 
cabinet of walnut veneer. 


$75 (less Radiotrons) 


RCA RADIOLA 46 


Console cabinet model of Radiola 44, 
with RCA Electro-Dynamic speaker, 


$130 (less Radiotrons) 





RCA RADIOLA 47 


The newest RCA 
ment in Screen-Grid radio combined 
















“all-electric” develop- 


with the phonograph. Radio and Pho- 
nograph utilize the same improved 
built-in Electro-Dynamic reproducer. 
“Music from the air or record.” 


$2 75 (less Radiotrons) 
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IN MEMORY 
OF MY FATHER 


Marked by a tablet of imperishable bronze, 
the Tower Chimes dedicated to the memory 
of my father, are installed in the belfry of the 
church he attended. 


Each evening at sundown they play, as only 
expertly played Chimes can interpret, his 
favorite hymn—bringing solace to the “shut- 
ins” of the community, joy to all within 
hearing. Each night at 9 a religious curfew 
announces the children’s bedtime hour. 


Wedding ceremonies are made more joyous, 
funeral rites more solemn, holidays more 
impressive by the rich golden tones. The 
15-minute Westminster peal has become a 
neighborhood time-guide, automatically 
silencing itself during the hours of sleep. 
Visitors, hearing the Chimes, compliment us 
on the expertness of our Chimer. How can 
they know that our Chimes areautomatically 
played? So faithfully do the hand-recorded 
reproducing rolls duplicate the charm and 
fine tempo shadings of the expert orginal 
recording that we challenge the world to 
note even the slightest difference! A Master 
Clock automatically begins our programs 
and automatically changes them—my assur- 
ance that the Chimes will be played regularly 
every day through the years. 

In choosing Tower Chimes I realized there 
were other worthy forms of Memorial. But 
each time I hear the soul-stirring music and 
compare the living beauty of this tribute 
with the cold inanimateness of the ordinary 
Memorial; each time I see a passerby stop in 
reverential admiration asthe Chimes peal forth, 


I realize anew that I chose wisely and well! 


The minimum price of Deagan Tower Chimes 
is $4375, f. o. b. Chicago. Other tones may be 
added later, if desired, as may also the Electric 
Player. Information is instructive and inter- 
esting... may we send it to you? 


Q\ YOU TY 





Vo 


A oe Deagan hoc. 


EsT, 1660 


243 Deagan Building .. Chicago 
Deagan Tower Chimes 


AUTOMATICALLY PLAYED WITH SPECIALLY HAND RECORDED REPRODUCING ROLLS 


The Memorial Sublime 


TIME 
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South Shore Jews 
Sirs: 

In your issue dated Nov. 25, p. 56, in the 
lower right hand corner, there is the following: 
SOUTH SHORE COUNTRY CLUB 
(Many a Jew) 

As a subscriber to your paper and a member 
of the Jewish faith I am interested in knowing 
the significance of the statement, “Many a Jew.” 

ALBERT E. KAYE 

Longview, Wash. 

As everyone knows, Jews are discrimi- 
nated against in many a leading U. S. 
country club. Knowing this not to be the 
case at the famed South Shore club, TIME 
mentioned it as of incidental news-interest. 


—Eb. 





>— 
Greek Cinema 
Sirs: 
You have been making a lot of printers’ errors 
—the Greeks have the real lowdown on how to 


spell American names to produce the right 
pronunciation: 


®O0=Z MOTBITON NIOYTZ—Fox Movietone 
News 
I'KOAN TOTIN—The last name of 
Mr. Samuel Goldwyn 
-Billie Dove 
Al Jolson. 
MANFRED GOTTFRIED 


MITIAAT NTOB 
AA TZOAZON 


Athens, Greece 








Buglers 
Sirs: 

Americans hear and read so often of the 
French view, that the horde of tourists from 


the United States annually visiting that coun- 
try are loud, ill-bred, uncouth and make a 


| vulgar display of money, that one wonders why 





the “retort courteous” is not more often resorted 
to. 

During several trips to Paris, the writer has 
been often annoyed, and frequently amused at 
what seems to be a favorite indoor sport of the 
French people. At meal times in the restaurants 
and hotels at table, it seems to be a universal 
custom for some Frenchman to blow a _ loud 
blast upon his nasal appendage (regularly called 
“bugle” in the United States). 

This habit or custom is very impressive, be- 
cause it always occurs when perfect quiet other- 
wise prevails. The one able to blow the loudest 
blast is always rewarded by grateful smiles and 
looks of indulgence from his countrymen. 

One wonders if contests ever occur between 
those possessed of unusual ability in this regard, 
and if the successful one receives a prize or a 
decoration in honor of the memorable occasion. 

It must be admitted that Americans are vastly 
outdistanced and outclassed by the French in 
this branch (breach) of etiquette. 

Joun J. Foster 

Del Rio, Texas. 


SS 


Pennsylvania’s Reed 
Sirs: 

As public-spirited Pennsylvanians and _ firm 
constituents of Senator David A. Reed, we would 


bill ($5.00). 
Name 


ADDRESS 








“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


Roy E. LARSEN, CrrcuLATION Mer., Time, INC. 
350 East 22nd Street, Curcaco, IL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send mea 





feel highly grateful if you would present a brief 
biography of him and a resumé of his legislative 


program. 
J. C. LENIE 
A. V. SIEGEL 
A. H. FuLton 
FRANCIS P. BUTLER 
Roscoe E. Betts 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The record of Senator David Aiken 
Reed of Pennsylvania is as follows: 

Born: Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 21, 1880. 

Start in life: Practicing law under the 
watchful eye of the late great Philander 
Chase Knox. 

Career: Born into a good family of 
social standing and abundant means, he 
was educated at expensive private schools. 
At 15 he started a juvenile newspaper of 
which his father, James H. Reed, bought 
every copy as a method of suppression. 
Sent to Princeton, he once ran away, ho- 
boed his way to Washington, returned to 
his studies chastened by the experience. 
Graduated from Princeton in 1900, he 
studied law at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, was admitted to the Pennsylvania 
Bar in 1903, entered his father’s law firm 
of Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. The 
late Senator Knox, friend of the Reed 
family, helped guide his career. His law 
practice dealt chiefly with corporations 
and public utilities—interests closely al- 
lied with those of Andrew William Mellon. 

Interested in affairs military, he at- 
tended two Plattsburg training camps 
(1915-1916). When war came, he was 
commissioned a major of field artillery 
(311th), went to France in July, 1918, 
fought through the Argonne campaign, 
won the D. S. M. from the U. S., the 
Legion of Honor from France. He re- 
turned to his corporation law office in 
1919, which he left on Aug. 8, 1922, when 
he was appointed to the Senate to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Senator 
William Evans Crow. 

In Congress: He was elected to the 
Senate in 1922 for a full six-year term. 
Last year he was re-elected. 

He voted for Tax Reduction (1924, 
1926, 1928), Flood Control (1928), Farm 
Relief (1927, 1928, 1929), the Cruiser 
Construction Bill (1929), Radio Control 
(1928), Reapportionment (1929) and the 
Jones (increased Prohibition penalties) 
Law (1929). He voted against the Soldier 
Bonus (1923). 

He votes Dry, serves no liquor in his 
own home, takes a drink out when offered. 

Legislative Hobbies: Tariff and tax pro- 


. 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 
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“It’s cheaper to use Ethyl” 


IKE any product of superior quality, Ethyl Gasoline is 

cheaper in the long run. 

The slightly higher price of Ethyl (the difference amounts 
toa little more than a dollar per month for the average driver) 
is more than offset by the saving of wear and tear on your 
engine; fuel is saved because there is less running in second, 
owing to the added power of Ethyl. There is less overheat- 
ing and vibration, consequently slower depreciation, and 
you will note a marked saving in repair bills at the end 
of the year, 

But economy is merely one of several reasons why people 
are buying Ethyl Gasoline. The extra power needed for hills 


ETHYL 


GASOLINE 


and emergencies, the smoother operation of your car, the 
absence of the harmful “knock”—all contribute to making 
Ethy! Gasoline the most desirable fuel for any car in all seasons 
and under all driving conditions. 

Ethy] is essential to the high-compression engine. But Ethyl 
eliminates the “knock” from amy engine, thus developing power 
impossible to obtain with ordinary gasoline. 

Start riding with Ethyl today. See how it brings down your 
operating costs. Look for the Ethyl emblem. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York City; 
56 Church St., Toronto, Canada; 36 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
London, England. 


A+th=H 
| coop ple ETHYL ETHYL 


GASOUNE FLUID GASOUNE 









Knocks out that “knock” 


LEAT «As vouLIGHT 








Modine Unit Heater, Model 

701 — 130 Ibs. — replaces 

nearly 2 tons of pipe coil 26-30 Artillery Lane 
radiation. 


Modine 





TIME 





HEAT AS YOU LIGHT! 


F HEAT WERE VISIBLE you would 
I see the close parallel between modern 
industrial heating and the effective stage 


lighting above. 


Modine Unit Heaters accomplish the 
same definite directional control in heat- 
ing that we see around us every day 
in thousands of lighting applications. 


And the even distribution of heat that 
Modine Unit Heaters provide leaves no 
“heat shadows” or cold spots that mean 
discomfort, reduced man-efliciency and 
unfavorable health conditions. 


Modine Unit Heaters have brought this 
great improvement in heating. They are 
suspended overhead, just as lights are 
installed. Deliver heat down. Keep 
it concentrated where needed. 


Modines, providing better heat, 
actually cost you less to buy and 
less to operate. Let us send 
you complete information. 
MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Heating Division) 
1716 Racine St. Racine, Wisconsin 


(Branch offices in all large cities) 
London Office: S. G. Leach & Co., Ltd. 


Unit HEATER 


FOR STEAM.VAPOR. VACUUM. HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 
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tection for Pennsylvania industries; mili- 
tary affairs; immigration. 

He has led the fight in the Senate for 
higher tariff rates for Pennsylvania’s 
wares. Thwarted by the Progressive Re- 





Hon. Davin AIKEN REED 


. no appeal to the “common people.” 


publican-Democratic coalition, he testily 
predicted the Tariff Bill’s death. He is 
ever active to lower surtax rates on large 
incomes, to reduce the corporation tax. 
In general his fiscal policy is identical with 
that of Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, 
his great and good friend, whom he has 
repeatedly defended against attacks by 
Senators Couzens of Michigan and Walsh 
of Montana. 

As chairman of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, he works industriously 
for the development and efficient main- 
tenance of the Army. He helped expose 
graft in the Veterans Bureau which sent 
its director, Charles Forbes, to the peni- 
tentiary. War veterans, however, are sus- 
picious of him because of his vote against 
the Bonus. 

An ardent advocate of restrictive immi- 
gration, he led the fight for the 1924 law 
and again, this year, secured the adoption 
of National Origins over the objection of 
President Hoover. 

Thin, lean, wiry, of medium stature, he 
carries his head thrust forward, his shoul- 
ders stooped. His face is long and deeply 
lined, giving him an appearance of age 
beyond his years. Thin brown hair is 
slicked flat across his head. In his un- 
smiling eyes there is a melancholy light. 
He walks very rapidly, swinging his arms, 
with an air of great preoccupation. His 
suits are generally soft and grey, cut in an 
expensive, conservative style. When he 
speaks on the Senate floor, he grips the 
sides of his desk and leans forward, every 
muscle taut. In his words there is 4 
vibrant intensity. Well-informed, though 
often sophistical, he argues in a quiet con- 
versational tone, with no attempt al 
oratory. In his serious, unsmiling delivery 
there is a suggestion of the school-teacher 
lecturing ignorant pupils, which gives 
many Senators private offense. ; 

A certain superciliousness marks his 
manner, as if he were ever mindful of his 
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ANOTHER BARGAIN 
STOCK 


A "TER a precipitous market break many stocks are apparently quoted at 
bargain levels—prices from which they might be expected to advance rapidly. 
Actually, a large portion of these shares will decline further. Many will move 


within a narrow range. 


To-select the few stocks that will rise substantially will result in distinct profit: 
to buy other issues will bring little gain, perhaps heavy loss. We are this week 
re commending a stock which in 1930 should show considerably greater earnings 


than in 1929. 
This security could double in price within the next several months. 


Bought on a 50° marginal basis, this sec urity conceivably could return within the next 
twe Gee months a ‘profit of 200 percent. 


It is a stock on which dividends have been paid for more than half a century. 


One which has been split many times and has frequently issued valuable subse ‘ription 
rights. 


The sole equity issue of a company occupy ing an ine reasingly important position in its 
field; a company with growing trade in all parts of the world. 


Controls a new process of far-reaching significance which adds to future profit possibilities. 


The stock is low in price, is selling at a conservative ratio to current earnings, and has 
failed as yet to discount the generous profit gains which are anticipated. 


Not only is the stock a bargain by all known standards of appraisal but it enjoys an 
investment rating and may be classed among the most conservative buys on the 
Board. 





Obviously, such an opportunity is only rarely available—and then not for long. 


This is a bargain stock and should be bought at once. 
The name of this bargain stock will be sent to you free of charge and without 


obligation. Also, free specimen copies of all our current Stock Market Bulletins 
which fully discuss the profit and loss possibilities in over 50 different securities. 


Simply send your name and address and the above mentioned Bulletins and the 
name of the bargain stock will be sent to you without cost or obligation. Also an 


interesting book called ““MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” Simply mail the 


coupon below. 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 


A U B U RN N E W Y OR K 








INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU, DIV. 285, AUBURN, NEW YORK 


Kindly send me specimen copies of ine ovisereeie tld ce. 6 
your current Stock Market Bul- 
letins. Also a copy of “MAKING PN 5 Se Oe, ve re eS 
MONEY IN STOCKS.” = This 
does not obligate me in any way. RAS til uvaaxeive nck eeel a ea ee ee 
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THE NEW TIME SERVICE 
at your light socket yi, 


THE CAMBRIDGE... The ever- 
popular tambour style mantel 
clock. 21lin. long, 5% in. silvered 
dial. Solid walnut hand-carved, 
bezel ring. Priced at $32.50 


Plagin a Hammond Clock «Set theHands+ ~— is a 








Flip the Starter and Electricity Keeps | © ‘ | 
the Hands in Exact Step with Observatory B Bet | 
Time «4-4 No Springs «+ No Winding | f i | 
On the mantel, in the bedroom, library—any- (|) © 
where in the home, you can now have exact-to-the- |) i 
second time always. No winding, oiling or even |) 7 | } | 
regulating is required by the Hammond All-Elec- Re £ £ ‘ | 
tric Clock. a ie 3 i | 
Electricity has solved the problem of clock ac- [77 | | | 
curacy and clock duties. The Hammond Clock is | é 
automatically regulated by timed electrical a ai | 
impulses (metered cycles) coming over your regu- [)) § } | 
lar light wires. i 
See your dealer. If he does not handle Hammond F 





Clocks,send us your check for any of the gift models 
shown and we will promise immediate delivery 
on any order marked ‘‘For Christmas Delivery.” 





The Ravenswood, 7 in. TheJuniorWall Model The Colonial Mode! is 


high, 3'% in. dial, bake- for the kitchen. Five — walnut Sin. x6in. 
lite case. A bez autiful colors from which to alae # yy model. 
little clock—$9.75 choose. $14.50 


HI AVM Ni (ON ID 


ALL-ELECTRIC CLOCKS 


THE HAMMOND CLOCK COMPANY 
4117 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Il. 43 


Please send booklet. 





HH AMMOND 














ESS a a a a ra ETT 
The booklet tells the 
interesting story of 
the time service from EEE ee ee ee ee ee ee 


the light socket and 
illustrates the many 
beautiful models in 


colors. Use coupon. 












social and economic superiority. Once he 
referred to his Pennsylvania constituents 
as “dunderheads” and on another occasion 
pleaded at Princeton for more of 
kind of people” in politics. 

Married, the father of a son and a 
daughter, he lives in an apartment in 
Pittsburgh, is now building a fine large 
house in Washington on §S street, not far 
from the old Hoover home. He smokes 
cigarets rather than cigars, is known as 
“The Senate’s worst golfer,” rarely at- 
tends his Episcopal church. His diversions: 
boating, fishing, hunting. Last summer he 
and Senator Phipps of Colorado spent 
week-ends “roughing it” in a speedboat 
down the Potomac. 

Impartial observers rate him thus: An 
instinctive aristocrat, frankly and ably 
representing Pennsylvania’s Big Business, 
a sincere and industrious legislator, ultra- 
conservative in his economic and political 
views. Without sham, he makes no appeal 
to the “common people,” never attempts 
to identify himself falsely with them. 
Possessed of brains and courage, he is a 
vigorous Republican partisan who, because 
of political necessity, has stooped to such 
unpleasant tasks as defending even to the 
point of a filibuster, his colleague, Senator- 
Suspect William Scott Vare, whom he per- 
sonally abhors. He is today the junio: 
leader of the Old Guard. 

President Hoover appointed him a dele- 
gate to the five-power naval parley in Lon- 
don next month. His term expires March 
4, 1935.—Eb. 

Pa ene 
That Heflin 
Sirs: 

Your reports on Congressmen are a service 
nowhere duplicated in American life. The people's 
men will now have to go about their business 
very carefully knowing that your microscopic- 
telescopic lens may at any moment be swivelled 
in their direction. Three thousand congratula- 
tions to all of us! The one I’m waiting for is 
that Heflin of Alabama. I wish I lived there so 
I could get four neighbors and ask you to “do” 
Pee 

Harry SIMPSON 

Chicago, III. 

Five registered voters of Alabama al- 
ready have requested the Heflin record. 
It, and many another requested record, 
will be published in good time. The rule: 
one record every third issue.—Eb. 
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Soon on America’s 
Riviera, a notably chic beach ensemble 
will bask in the bright California sun. 
Next month a trim, slim skating cos- 
tume will glide and swoop over Duf. 
ferin Terrace rink at Chateau Frontenac. 
One of the smarter ski suits of the 
season will flash against the white slide 
at Lake Placid. A certain gorgeous 
pair of beach pajamas will be worn with 
great distinction at the Bath and Tennis 
Club, Palm Beach. To scores of gay play 
places, north and south, sports clothes 


will go, from Marshall Field & Company, 


Chicago, and with each will gothe assure 


ance of fashion rightness and satisfaction. ey 


You are cordially invited to visit 
Field’s . .. where paths of fash- 
ion converge and radiate-. .. 
either for serious shopping or 
just to see what's new and smart. 
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SPEED - POWER - PICK-UP 
19N) e) Mo) Sh Xo) SEF-N a 
QUICK SHIFIING - ECONOMY 








Even the greatest of Chrysler's previous accomplishments— 
epochal as they have been—are completely overshadowed 
by the new Multi-Range Chryslers. In them, power, speed, 
acceleration and safety are raised to the highest degree. 
New ‘and larger engines, down-draft fuelization, and the 
Multi-Range transmission and gear shift create performance 


never before approached. 


In one gear alone—the Acceleration Range—you now have 
all the pick-up of “second” plus smooth, silent flexibility of 
ordinary “high.” In the Speed Range—a new “high” gear— 
you feel as if you were coasting, so greatly is engine speed 
reduced at maximum car speeds. And shifting back and 


forth between forward speeds, no matter how swift the pace, 
is so quick, quiet and deft as to defy description. 


There’s new beauty in these marvelous automobiles— and 
new comfort, too, in their larger, roomier and exquisitely 


upholstered bodies, with fitments by Cartier et Cie., the 


famous international jeweler. 





These cars are pacemakers of per- 


formance and criterions of style. 


2 8 Body Styles, priced 9 Body Styles, priced 
Ex from $2895 to $3475 from $1595 to $1795 


MULTI-RANGE 


7 Body Styles, priced 
from $1295 to $1525 


December 16, 
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Chrysler 77‘ Royal Sedan, $1695 (Special Equipment Extra) 


erformance only Chrysler gives! 


FEATURES:—Larger, more powerful engines . ... 7-bearing 


counter-balanced crankshaft . . . multi-range four-speed 


transmission and gear shift. . . dow-draft carburetion . . . 


Chrysler weatherproof four-wheel hydraulic brakes 

. paraflex springs... rubber spring shackles. . . hy- 
draulic shock absorbers . . . oversize 6-ply balloon tires. . - 
roomier bodies of dreadnought non-squeaking construc- 


tion ... adjustable front seats . . . metalware by Cartier. 


All Chrysler models will be exhibited at the National Auto- 
mobile Shows. Also special displays during the New York 
Show, January 4th to 11th, in the Commodore Hotel and 
during the Chicago Show, January 25th to February 1st, 


in the Balloon Room and lobbies of the Congress Hotel. 
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6 Body Styles, priced 
AO from $985 to $1065 
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NA TIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


The black Republic of Haiti last week 
cast a shadow of concern over the White 
House. Prompted by bloody disorders 
there, President Hoover sent out of his 
office two despatches: a an order to the 
Navy to reinforce U. S. troops already on 
duty in Haiti (see ay 15); 2) a special 
message to Congress. In this message the 
President said: 

“We are confronted with a difficult 
problem, the solution of which is ob- 
scure. . . . .If Congress approves, I shall 
despatch a commission to Haiti to review 
and study the matter. ... I request 
Congress to authorize such a commission 
and appropriate $50,000.” 

@ Also to the House of Representatives 


the President sent his budget message, ask- , 


ing for $3,830,445.231 to run the govern- 
ment next year. A separate request: 
$200,000 to pay the expenses of the U. S. 
delegation to next month’s London Naval 
Conference. 

@ President Hoover last week knocked 
the first word from Patrick Jay Hurley’s 
title of Assistant Secretary of War (see 
p. 12). On the same day the President 
asked Mr. Hurley to change the name of 
Fort Russell at Cheyenne, Wyo., to Fort 
Warren as a “‘fine tribute” to the late 
Senator Francis Emroy Warren of 
Wyoming. 

@ As part of his policy to strengthen 
U. S. diplomacy in Central and South 
America, President Hoover made a seven- 
way shuffle of ministerial posts last week. 
Three “career” ministers were promoted 
to better posts: Evan E. Young from the 
Dominican Republic to Bolivia, Roy Tasco 
Davis from Costa Rica to Panama, Hans 
Frederick Arthur Schoenfeld from Bul- 
garia to Costa Rica. Four career secre- 
taries were advanced to their first full 
envoyships when Julius Garecke Lay was 
named Minister to Honduras, Matthew 
Elting Hanna to Nicaragua, Post Wheeler 
to Paraguay, Charles Boyd Curtis to Santo 
Domingo. Known as “bright young men” 


about the State Department, all seven are 
glib in Spanish. 


— 


“Good Old Word” 


Another Big Business errand last week 
took President Hoover to the great brown- 
panelled hall of the U. S. Chamber of 
ommerce across Lafayette Park from the 
White House. There under the bright flags 
of Columbus, DeSoto, Cortez and Cabot 
Waited the 400 of U. S. industry—men like 
James Augustine Farrell (steel), Charles 
E. Bockus (coal), Matthew Scott Sloan 
(power), John G. Lonsdale (banking), 
Frank A. Seiberling (rubber), Roy Wilson 





International 


Juttus BARNES 


Economic end-runs, business line-bucks. 


Howard (newspapers), Frederick H. Ecker 
(insurance), Homer Lenoir Ferguson 
(shipbuilding). To a man they rose and 
cheered the President as he began to read 
them his speech: 

“You have been invited to create a 
temporary organization . .. to counter- 
act the effect of the recent panic in the 
stockmarket. ... The cure for such 
storms is action... . No movement to 
reduce wages... . The greatest tool of 
stability is construction and maintenance 
work. The improvements and betterments 





and general cleanup of plants. . . . All of 
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these efforts have one end—to assure em- 
ployment. . . . A great responsibility rests 
upon the whole people. I have no desire 
to preach. I may, however, mention one 
good old word—work.” 

Again his auditors rose and cheered as 
the President, smiling broadly, marched 
out of the hall. The meeting and his 
speech rounded out his immediate efforts 
to put momentum into industry, to mold 
the mass-mind of business. 

Julius Klein, Hoover-trained Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, stirred the meet- 
ing to loud applause with the next speech: 

“The only sound that really counts is 
the clang of shovels and cash register bells. 

The nation is now looking to you 
business men to get out of the huddle of 
‘conferences’ and play ball. . . . A goodly 
number of citizens are inclined to be al- 
most disrespectfully skeptical as to the 
value of committees and resolutions. . 
They are looking for action... . Our 
Christmas trees will have about the usual 
share of tinsel and electric lights and little 
Crepe. . » » 

The 400 of Big Business reported hope- 
fully the outlook in their own industrial 
spheres. A committee of 72 was formed 
under Julius Barnes, board chairman, of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, to sur- 
vey U. S. business, to develop solutions, 
to make business line-bucks, the. economik 
end-runs, industrial off-tackle plays, sug- 
gested by his fellow Julius. 

Sample problem: Automobile dealers 
pressed by manufacturers from above with 
new cars, overstocked from below with 
used cars. 

Another problem (recited by Dr 
Klein): “The small retailer. . . . Most of 
them may be careless, shortsighted and 
therefore shortlived (commercially speak- 
| ee Admittedly many of them 
ought not to be in business. . . . In Louis- 
ville the costly perils of careless retailing 
were shown in the fact that 30 grocery 
stores failed in that city each month and 
32 new ones opened up .A recent 
analysis of the restaurant business in Kan- 
sas City showed that of some 1,080 such 
establishments in 1928, 551 went out of 
business and almost exactly the same num- 
ber of new ones opened up... . If the 
present average turnover period in charge 
accounts of some 70 days could be short- 
ened to, say, 40 days, the resultant vaiues 
in saving in interest charges and by gen- 
eral acceleration of business would run 
into hundreds of millions of dollars.” 

Out of the mass of generalities at the 
Washington meeting four specific objec- 
tives were set up for all U. S. business: 

t) More new-plant construction, public 
and private; 2) No lay-offs; 3) Continued 
buying of materials; 4) More exports. 
without dumping. 
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THE CABINET 
Backfire 


Secretary of State Henry Lewis Stim- 
son last week showed the perfectly normal 
reaction of a U. S. statesman who has 
been Called “unfriendly.” He insisted that 
he was friendly, that he had acted from 
the friendliest possible motives in remind- 
ing Russia and China by identic notes of 
their obligation as signatories of the Kel- 
logg Pact not to fight (see p. 29). The 
retort of Moscow’s Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs Maxim Maximovich Litvinov 
that.sthe U. S. note was an unfriendly act 
seemed to cause Statesman Stimson only 
pain. His soft answer was to make no di- 
rect reply at all and to observe to corre- 
spondents: “Between co-signatories of the 
Pact, it can never be rightly thought un- 
friendly that one nation call to the atten- 
tion of another its obligations or the dan- 
gers to peace which may from time to time 
arise. ... In the language of the joint 
statement issued by the President of the 
U. S. and the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain on Oct. 10 last, ‘both our govern- 
ments resolve to accept the peace pact not 
only as a declaration of good intentions but 
as a positive obligation to direct national 
policy in accordance with its pledge.’ ” 

Sympathizers regretted that the Pact 
had backfired at Mr. Stimson’s first major 
attempt to operate it, applauded his cour- 
age in proceeding on the assumption that 
a positive character has been given to a 
perfectly negative document by the verbal 
resolution of President Hoover and Prime 
Minister MacDonald. 

Landing in Manhattan from the Levia- 
than, last week, Pact Man Frank Billings 
Kellogg said: “Undoubtedly the Pact is 
working. It is so considered in Europe, 
I know. Secretary Stimson’s action was 
entirely timely and proper.” 


a 


Hurley of War 

Out of a State, War & Navy building of- 
fice labelled “Assistant Secretary of War” 
strode a tall, straight, handsome man from 
Tulsa, Okla. Briskly he paced a hundred 
feet along the stone-flagged corridor, 
turned sharply into another office labelled 
“Secretary of War.” There, surrounded 
by flowers, furled flags, miniature air- 
planes, trench equipment, antique cannon 
and the portraits of former War Secre- 
taries, many hands wrung his, many voices 
babbled congratulations. 

Such last week was the promotion of 
Patrick Jay Hurley from the sub-Cabinet 
to the Cabinet, to replace Iowa’s James 
William Good, deceased. His appointment 
by President Hoover approximated cabinet 
recognition for the no longer Solid-South. 
First Oklahoman to sit in a cabinet, Sec- 
retary Hurley is a Roman Catholic. Wash- 
ington, familiar with him for less than a 
year, predicted two things of his incum- 
bency at the War Department: 1) Though 
the youngest of the Cabinet (46), he will 
not be a mere Yes-Man. He brims with 
ideas of his own, will keep his chief busier 
considering suggestions than issuing orders. 
2) Not for many a year will the rank & 





file of the Army have known a Secretary 
so much of their own kind. 

Friday is the prime day of the Hurley 
week. He was born on Friday in Choc- 
taw Nation, Indian Territory (now Okla- 
homa). He denies having Indian blood.* 
At 11 he was driving “Kicking Pete,” a 
mule, in shaft 6 of the Atoka Coal & 
Mining Co. At 15 he was punching cows 


International 
SECRETARY OF WAR 


His greatest thrill: In the Admiral’s barge. 


on “Lazy S” ranch and feeling aggrieved 
that Theodore Roosevelt had rejected him 
as a rough rider. At 19 he was a captain 
of the Indian Territorial Militia warring 
against Chief Crazy Snake. On a Friday 
he was graduated from law school, and on 
a Friday became a practicing attorney in 
Tulsa, making money and a reputation. 
In the War he joined the Army on Friday, 
was commissioned a Major and sent over- 
seas as a staff officer (Judge Advocate 
Sixth Army). 

On one occasion, near the front, Major 
Hurley failed to salute General Pershing. 
The A. E. F. commander ordered him 
back, berated him. Six years later Mr. 
Hurley, civilian, burst jovially in upon 
General Pershing in his Washington office, 
defied being made to salute again. Gen- 
eral Pershing was amused. 

On Armistice Day Major Hurley 
did some voluntary reconnaissance near 
Louppy under heavy enemy fire which 
won him a silver star citation. 

Before going off to War, Major Hurley 
asked the beauteous and accomplished 
Ruth Wilson to marry him. She sent him 
to her father, Rear Admiral Henry B. 
Wilson, commander of the Atlantic fleet, 
then lying in the Hudson River. Thither 
the love-struck Major hastened. He says 
life’s greatest thrill came when the Ad- 
miral’s barge took him off to the flagship 
where he was ceremoniously piped over 


*Unlike Negro blood, Indian blood carries no 
social stigma in the Southwest, provided it is 
from one of the five civilized tribes: Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, Creek, Cherokee, Seminole. 


the rail. Formally, as one U. S. officer 
to another, he presented his compliments 
to the Admiral, requested his daughter’s 
hand in marriage. After the War they 
were married, on a Friday; became the 
parents of three. On Friday he became 
Assistant Secretary of War, on another 
Friday Secretary of War. 

As a lawyer-businessman Secretary Hur- 
ley has made money. He pulled the wild- 
catting Gililland Oil Co. out of bankruptcy, 
sold it to Standard Oil for a $3,500,000 
profit. He is part owner of the Hurley- 
Wright Building (U. S. Railroad Adminis- 
tration) in Washington, of apartment 
houses in Tulsa. 

An active politician, he worked hard 
through the American Legion for the 
Hoover nomination, campaigned through 
the Southwest, was the Hoovers’ house 
guest at Inauguration. Favorite Hurley 
campaign expression: “A greater number 
of people have been happier under the 
American flag for a greater length of time 
than under the flag of any other nation.” 
This phrase was ghost-written for him but, 
with characteristic onrushingness and vi- 
tality, he made it his own. 

Instinctively dramatic, he carefully 
gauges every public act, can still make 
even his wife cry with his play of words, 
voice and gesture when addressing a crowd. 
Ambitious, sincere, he is not altogether 
popular in Tulsa where small minds cavil 
that it is his personality, not real ability. 
which has carried him so far. The Tulsa 
World once openly charged that Col. Hur- 
ley was trying to rise to political heights 
purely on his good looks. Fairer observers. 
however, recall how he won a famed 
murder trial for a Tulsa friend simply by 
the intonation of his “Yesses” and “Noes” 
on the witness stand. 


> 








Navy Report 

Prim and precise as a New England 
diary was the annual report of Secretary 
of the Navy Charles Francis Adams. He 
began: “The present secretary was ap- 
pointed and qualified at 2:35 p. m. on 
March 5, 1929.” Then followed a careful 
catalog of all the places he had been on 
official duty, with ship names and dates. 

With many a meticulous detail he listed 
Navy needs: 1) more ships, especially 
cruisers; 2) more Navy pay; 3) more 
enlisted men; 4) adjustment of officers 
promotion, distribution, retirement pro- 
visions. 

He reported: “The morale of the Navy 
is high, the health of the personnel excel- 
lent, the condition of re-enlistments en- 
tirely satisfactory, and the number o 
desertions comparatively small.” 

@ Last year the Navy’s 308 ships were 
manned by 84,000 enlisted men, 8.905 
officers. Of these 10,771 flew and tended 
281 Navy aircraft. Said Secretary Adams: 
“The quality and efficiency of the enlisted 
personnel have never been better. . - - 

@ Marine Corps average for the year was 
17,983 enlisted men, 1,020 officers. +W° 
thirds of this force was on expeditionary 
duty in Nicaragua, China, Haiti. Of 
Nicaraguan intervention Secretary Adams 
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explained obliquely: “To carry out the 
agreement of the U. S. with the Conserva- 
tive and Liberal forces of Nicaragua to 
guarantee a free and fair election it was 
necessary to increase the U. S. forces 
operating against bandits.” 

@ An explosion on the U. S. S. Whitney 
killed seven men. Ten Marines were slain 
in Nicaragua. In plane accidents 26 Navy, 
13 Marine flyers died. Other Navy fatali- 
ties: drowned, 72; suicides, 35; murdered, 
5; drugged, 12. Bad food made 129 sick, 
killed none. 





Justice Report 


Briet, pithy, non-controversial was the 
annua! report of Attorney-General William 
DeWitt Mitchell. Like his predecessors, he 
requested special legislation from Congress 
which would permit a husband and wife 
to testify for (and against) each other in 
criminal cases; a grand jury to sit after 
the end of the court term; a consolidation 
to be made of all U. S. legal activities 
within the Department of Justice. For 


‘himself he asked littlhke—removal by Con- 


gress of the present restriction which 
prohibits the Department from employing 
as a special assistant any lawyer who in 
his private practice is prosecuting a case 
against the U. S. 

“General” Mitchell marshaled battalions 
of statistics to show how U. S. court.busi- 
ness has increased, cited the case of Judge 
Joseph West Molyneaux of Minneapolis 
who “has broken down from overwork and 
is unable to return to the bench.” On June 
30 there were 149,033 cases, civil and 
criminal, pending in U. S. courts. 

@ Anti-trust cases were summarily re- 
viewed: The year began with 26 on the 
dockets, to which 20 were added; the 
U.S. won 11 out of 13 completed. 

@ Like an echo from the past came the 
account by Mrs. Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt, retired Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral, of the prosecution of Prohibition 
cases. With patent pride she gave the 
year’s figures: 56,786 new cases started, 
56.455 finished; 47,100 convictions, 1.477 
acquittals; 21,602 jail sentences aggregat- 
ing 8,663 years; $4,200,052 in fines col- 
lected. Mrs. Willebrandt insisted that 
“contrary to the general belief, consider- 
able success was obtained” in her prosecu- 
tion of New York night clubs (Tre, Aug. 
13, 1928). Of 98 defendants, 80 pleaded 
guilty, 15 were convicted on trial “while 
only three were acquitted—a doorman and 
two women entertainers’? (Mary Louise 
[“Texas”] Guinan and Helen Morgan). 
€ Spirited was the report of Superintend- 
ent of Prisons Sanford Bates who called 
for the “professionalization of prison 
management.” In ironic statistics he sug- 
gested his difficulties: “8,563 parole cases 
tame before the parole board, of which 
the Superintendent of Prisons was by law 
amember. If he sat every working day, 
he would have to hear 28 cases a day. 
This is one of his sparetime diversions.” 
And again: “One of these [officers] had 
1,738 probation cases in his charge. If he 
Visits them once a month, he will have 


to visit almost 60 a day, seven days a 
Week.” 


Agriculture Report 

Pleased was Secretary of Agriculture 
Arthur Mastick Hyde to be able to report 
to President Hoover a “gradual improve- 
ment” in husbandry. Farm incomes ($12,- 
527,000,000) were higher than in the last 
three years. The decline in land values 
had been retarded. Fewer husbandmen 
were quitting their acres for the city. 
Some 1929 farm facts: 

Corn. ‘“2,528,000,000 bushels produced, 
308,000,000 less than in 1928 . . . smaller 
acreage . . . reduced yields.” 

Wheat. “792,000,000 bushels . . . 902,- 
000,000 in 1928. . . . Wheat prices have 
been substantially higher. . . .” 


Cotton. “14,915,000 bales . . . 14,478,- 
ooo last year. . . . For the larger crop, 
producers received a lower price per 
pound.” 

Livestock. “Current year has been 
profitable. ... Fewer cattle and hogs 
Slaughtered . . . higher prices.” 

Dairying. “Favorable . . . a most satis- 
factory industry.” 


Population. “Farm population... 
smallest in 20 years. ... In 1928 a net 
movement of 598,000 from farms to 
cities.” 

Pests. “In April the Mediterranean 
fruit fly . . . worst fruit pest known, was 


found well established in central Florida. 
. . . Control operations involved 8,100,- 
000 acres, producing 76% of [Florida’s] 
citrus fruits . . . 580,000 boxes of citrus 
fruit, 3,400 bushels of vegetables, 7,100 
bushels of non-citrus fruit were de- 
stroyed. In 1930 $15,500,000 will be 
needed for quarantine enforcement, in- 
spection, research . . . the object is eradi- 


cation.” 

Byproducts. “Excellent paper can be 
made from straw, cornstalks .. . arti- 
ficial gas from straw ... starch, flour 
from sweet potatoes. ... Rayon from 
the fuzz on cotton seed. . . . Dynamite, 


” 


linoleum, flour from peanut shells. . . 
ce * ae 
Labor Report 


“A thing of shreds and patches” was 
Secretary of Labor James John Davis’s 
description of the fabric of the U. S. im- 
migration law. In his annual Department 
report he recommended that Congress: 

1) “Codify and consolidate scattered 
legislation.” 

2) “Provide detention facilities 
aliens charged with illegal entry.” 

3) “Grant the Secretary of Labor the 
right to readmit deported aliens.” 

4) Maintain an air patrol to frustrate 
smuggling of immigrants. 

Other Davis immigration proposals: 
preference under the quota to immigrants 
who could supply U. S. occupational needs; 
extension of quota restrictions to North, 
Central, South American countries. 

@ Last year 279.678 immigrant and 199.- 
649 non-immigrant (visiting) aliens were 
admitted to the U. S. Europe furnished 
158,598 permanent immigrants, New 
World countries 116,177, Asia 3.758. 


for 


Chief sources were Canada (64,440), Ger- 
many (46,751), Mexico (40,154), Great 
Britain (23,576). 

« Last year 224,728 aliens were natural- 
ized, principally Italians (44,843), Polish 
(31,801), Russians (18,291), Germans 
(16,700), Irish (13,162). Secretary Davis 
regretted that ‘“‘a considerable part’ of 
them sought and obtained citizenship 
solely as a means of bringing their wives 
and children to the U. S. outside the quota. 
@ The Department’s conciliators attended 
522 labor disputes, adjusted 385 of them. 


@ The U. S. Employment Service recruited 
541,280 seasonal workers—cotton, apple, 
strawberry pickers, wheat, potato, sugar 
beet harvesters—also 18,291 general farm 
workers. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Senate Week 


Work Done. Last week the U. S. 
Senate: 
@ Adopted (58-22) a resolution denying 
William Scott Vare of Pennsylvania a 
Senate seat (see p. 14). 
@ Resumed debate on the tariff bill. 
@ Received the tax bill from the House 
(see below). 

aa 


The House Week 


Work Dore. Last week 
House of Representatives: 
@ Received President Hoover’s budget 
message (see p. 15). 

@ Received President Hoover’s special 
message on Haiti (see p. 11). 

@ Adopted (282-17) a joint resolution to 
reduce taxes on 1929 incomes by 1% (see 
below). 


A. J. Res. 133 
(See front cover) 

A Senate clerk stepped inside the House 
Chamber last week and announced in a 
loud voice: “A quorum of the Senate is 
assembled and the Senate is ready to pro- 
ceed .to business.” The House member- 
ship was instantly convulsed with merri- 
ment. Sarcastic laughter rang to the glassed 
ceiling. Congressmen guffawed wildly. 
stamped their feet in derision, mockingly 
applauded. The juxtaposition of the 
words “Senate” and “business” even 
brought a smile to the bland face of 
Speaker Nicholas Longworth as he sat in 
his high presiding chair with the ornate 
mace of office fastened to the wall at his 
right. It was a fine professional joke. 

Like his 434 colleagues in the House. 
Speaker Longworth was thoroughly cog- 
nizant of the Senate’s recent fumblings 
and gropings with the tariff. Even he had 
spoken critically of what parliamentary 
practice required him to refer to as “an- 
other body.” With his two trusted Lieu- 
tenants (Floorleader John Quillan Tilson. 
Rules Chairman Bertrand H. Snell) he was 
prepared to shame the Senate with exhi- 
bition of legislative despatch. 

The public’s jibes and jeers at the Sen- 
ate’s summer saunter through the tariff 
were enough to account for the Speaker’s 


the U. S 















state of mind. What perhaps amused him 
most, what certainly incensed the Senate 
most, was the frequent charge that, like 
Nero, the Senate had fiddled while U. S. 
business burned (Time, Dec. 2). Like 
many another, the Speaker had observed 
the Neronic figure of Senate Leader Wat- 
son, helpless to extinguish the spreading 
blaze of Senate insurgency. 

To amuse himself and guests often 
Speaker Longworth plays the violin, plays 
it well. But he would not fiddle at a fire. 
House Joint Resolution No. 133 gave the 
Speaker a splendid chance to contiast with 
the Senate’s sloth his own House’s prized 
efficiency. H. J. Res. 133 was the meas- 
ure providing the 1% income tax reduc- 
tion called for by President Hoover 
(Time, Dec. 9). The Ways & Means Com- 
mittee had given it a favorable report in 
30 minutes. For its discussion on the floor 
the Speaker allowed the House just three 
hours. To the debate he did not have to 
listen, because he turned the chair over 
to Representative Sloan of Nebraska dur- 
ing the bill’s consideration in the Com- 
mittee of the whole. Opposition to tax 
reduction came principally from Repre- 
sentatives Rankin of Mississippi, Ram- 
seyer of Iowa, who argued heatedly but 
vainly for application of the surplus to 
public debt reduction. 

When Speaker Longworth resumed his 
chair, there was no roll call on H. J. Res. 
133, only a rising vote. With his gavel 
handle the Speaker went through the mo- 
tions of counting while a sharp-eyed clerk 
took the actual tally, whispered the result 
up to him for announcements: 282 to 17. 
Tax reduction had been approved by the 
House four days after its introduction—a 
new record. 

But there was more work to do and 
Speaker Longworth allowed the House no 
dalliance. Promptly taken up and con- 
sidered was the first of the appropriation 
bills, $283,189,000 for the Interior De- 
partment. 

Shamed by the House’s despatch on tax 
reduction, the Senate began an attempt 
at imitation. Finance Committee approved 
H. J. Res. 133 quickly, unanimously. Out 
upon the Senate floor, however, it stirred 
old dissensions. Republican Leader Wat- 
son wanted to set aside the tariff bill for 
the tax bill. Others clamored for a com- 
pletion of the tariff wool schedules first. 
Western Senators scowled at reduction of 
the corporation tax, beneficial chiefly to 
eastern industry. Senator Couzens of Mich- 
igan complained that the consumer, having 
already paid the 1929 tax to corporations, 
would not profit by that phase of the cut. 

It looked as if it would take the Senate 
days to do what the House did in hours. 


ee 


Lineup Changes 

“Though the Edge has been taken off 
the Senate, we can look forward with joy 
to the Morrow.” 

So punned Business Manager Louis 
Wiley of the New York Times, toastmaster 
at a send-off luncheon last week in Man- 
hattan to Walter Evans Edge, embarking 
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as Ambassador to France. But in New 
Jersey many a Republican looked with 
anything but joy upon Dwight Whitney 
Morrow’s decision to leave his embassy in 
Mexico City and—after the London naval 
conference—succeed Mr. Edge in the 
Senate (Time, Dec. 9). Joseph Sherman 

















P.& A. 


SENATOR SULLIVAN 


. did not quake at a quirk. 


Frelinghuysen of Raritan, N. J., and his 
friends had long been planning to boost 
Mr. Frelinghuysen back into the Senate 
seat he lost in 1922. He had already en- 
tered the Jersey Republican primary when 
Governor Larson announced the Morrow 
appointment. With a contest inevitable, 
Frelinghuysen friends charged that Mr. 
Morrow had been tricked into accepting 
the nomination with false assurances that 
he would be unopposed in the primary. 

But in Washington there was joy aplenty 
at the prospect of Mr. Morrow in the 
Senate. Particularly pleased was Presi- 
dent Hoover, whose enthusiasm had really 
brought the Morrow appointment to pass. 
If a President ever needed in the Senate a 
friend of the personality and capabilities 
credited to Mr. Morrow, that President is 
Herbert Hoover. 

Leaders. While Mr. Morrow will have 
no official standing as a Senate leader be- 
cause of his lack of seniority, he will 
nevertheless be able to exert a strong 
Hoover influence on the Senate’s nominal 
leadership. Senator James Eli Watson has 
made such a poor fist of leading the Senate 
since last April that his Republican fol- 
lowers have been casting about for a 
means of displacing him. 

Most logical successor would be Senator 
Charles Linza McNary of Oregon, young 
(55), in popularity the best middleman 
between Regulars and Insurgents. Last 
week Senator McNary moved up to Assist- 
ant Republican Leader when Senator 
Wesley Livsey Jones of Washington re- 
signed to succeed Wyoming’s late great 
Warren as Chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee. Shrewd, Senator McNary will 
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not openly contest the leadership with 
Senator Watson. 

New Face. Except for Mr. Morrow, 
newcomers to the Senate will offer little 
help out of the leadership tangle. The 
newest Senate face—long, pointed, with 
fun-filled eyes—is that of Patrick Sulli- 
van, born on St. Patrick’s Day 64 years 
ago in County Cork, Ireland. Governor 
Emerson of Wyoming appointed him, to 
the Warren vacancy. Since 1917 he has 
been Wyoming’s Republican National 
Committeeman. Like his predecessor a 
wealthy sheep rancher, Senator Sullivan 
grew up with the West, prospered with its 
oil. He lives at Casper in the State’s finest 
mansion. Plain, big-hearted, full of fight 
or banter, Irishman Sullivan was undis- 
turbed by reports that the Senate might 
question his right to membership because 
of a quirk juggled into the Wyoming law 
by a Republican legislature to prevent one- 
time (1925-27) Governor Nellie Tayloe 
Ross from appointing a Democrat in case 
Senator Warren died. 

Senator-Re ject 

Into the Senate chamber shortly before 
noon one day last week limped William 
Scott Vare, Senator-suspect from Penn- 
sylvania. His left side paralyzed, he leaned 
on a cane and the arm of his Philadelphia 
physician, 

Into a much-disputed Senate seat— 
front row on the aisle—he _ gingerly 
lowered himself. On his florid face was 
a grim grin. He was sitting, if not “seated,” 
in the Senate. 

Fifteen minutes later, still grinning 
grimly, he arose and went limping out of 
the chamber, a Senator-reject from Penn- 
sylvania. In the interval the Senate had 
refused (58 to 22) to accept him as a 
member because he and his friends had 
spent $785,000 to win the Republican 
nomination in the May 1926 primary.* 
To some Mr. Vare had been lynched, the 
Constitution shaken. To others the Senate 
had righteously purged itself of an evil 
influence. 

Two days prior Mr. Vare had hobbled 
into the Senate chamber to make his first 
and last defense. Excerpts: 

“The charges made against me so preyed 
upon my mind that I trembled upon the 
very edge of eternity.+ . . . I never stole 
an election. . . . How unfair and unjust 
my accusers have been in attempting to 
twist mere clerical irregularities and tech- 
nicalities into acts of political fraud and 
conspiracy! ... 

Hushed and solemn was the Senate 
chamber when the final Vare vote came. 
In the gallery sat William Bauchop Wilson, 
onetime (1913-21) Secretary of Labor, 
Democratic contestant for the Vare seat 


*In the same primary onetime Senator ‘ 
Wharton Pepper spent $1,804,979, onetime 
ernor Gifford Pinchot, $187,029, vainly seeking 
the senatorial nomination. The Senate set 4 
moral limit for campaign expenditures in 192? 
when it seated Truman Hanly Newberry ° 
Michigan, condemned his political use of $196 
000 as excessive. 
+He had a stroke of apoplexy in August 1928. 
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. Before the roll call was finished, Vare 
was hobbling out of the room. Blind 
Senator Schall of Minnesota groped his 
way to him, embraced him consolingly. In 
his ears rang bells for a roll call that 
would dismiss (66 to 15) the Wilson con- 
test. 

About the Senate flew reports that 
Governor John S. Fisher of Pennsylvania 
would appoint arch-lobbyist Joseph R. 
Grundy to the empty seat. Warned Sen- 
ator Nye of North Dakota: “I give notice 
here and now that the appointee of Gover- 
nor Fisher will need be one far removed 
from the Mellon-Grundy-Fisher machine 
before I shall vote for him to be seated. 
We cannot damn one ill-smelling Penn- 
sylvania machine without damning the 
other.” . 

At Harrisburg Governor Fisher re- 
torted: “I was shown a statement by a 
certain Senator better known for his voice 
than for his statesmanship. Well, all I 
say to that Senator who intends to oppose 
anything the Governor of Pennsylvania 
does is that he reminds me of an antimire* 
talking to a lot of jumbo elephants. . . . 
Somebody harbors a fear of a man named 
Grundy. Some of the criticisms have 
sounded like the malicious gossip of 
women. . . . So long as I am governor I 
intend to uphold our state and I would 
fail in my duty if I let the threat of any 
Senator dictate the selection.” 


HUSBANDRY 


Prizes at Chicago 

A steer can neither be a father nor give 
milk. A-steer is just beef on the hoof. 
But last week at the International Live- 
stock Exposition in cattle-wise Chicago, 
one chunky little black hornless steer 
brought $7,835, making its steaks and 
loins worth about $12 per Ib. This steer 
was Lucky Strike, an Aberdeen-Angus,t 
grand champion of the show. Elliott 
Brown, 20, of Rose Hill, Iowa, who raised 
Lucky Strike, said he would use his prize 
and auction money to lift the mortgage on 
his father’s farm, to go to college. Chain- 
storeman James Cash Penney, who bought 
the costly calf, donated it to Chicago’s 
United Charities, which was not quite 
sure what to do with it. Lucky Strike 
weighed only g20 Ibs. His steaks were 
apartment-house size, just right for kitch- 
enette ovens. 

In the animal-crammed amphitheatre 
Were reassuring signs: THIS SHOW IS 
DISINFECTED. Other prize exhibits: 

Best Shorthorn bull: Edellyn Favorite 
of Fred H. Deacon, Unionville, Ont. 

Best Percherons: Mare Maple Grove 
Leila, Stallion Sir Laet, shown by Mich- 
igan State College. 

Best Shire mare: Tatton Ramona of 
Henry McCracken & Sons, Gowrie, Iowa. 

Best Belgian stallion: Major De Mal- 


*Obsolete diminutive of ant, current only 
among elder Pennsylvania Dutch. 

+The Aberdeen-Angus breed has a_ unique, 
cylindrical bone structure, giving it a body bar- 
tel-shaped rather than blocky. Having thus more 
meat per Ib. of bone, it is a favorite at Chicago 
shows, has won eight grand championships, more 
than any other breed. 
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maison of the Holbert Co., Greeley, Iowa. 

Best swine: shown by Kansas Agricul- 
tural College. 

Best corn: exhibited by L. M. Volger, 
Hope, Ind. 

Best wheat: by Joseph H. B. 
Wolf Creek, Alberta. 


Smith, 





International 


HEALTHIEST Boy & GIRL 


For him, milk ; for her, orange juice. 


Healthiest Boy: Harold Deatline, 17. 
a milk-fed Morgan Co., Ind., farmer. 

Healthiest Girl: Florence Smock, 17, 
Lake Co., Fla. She attributed her bursting 
healthiness to “orange juice and Florida 
sunshine.” 

Secretary of Agriculture Arthur Mas- 
tick Hyde attended the Exposition. Mrs. 
Robert Patterson Lamont, wife of the 
Secretary of Commerce, saw her son 
Robert P. Jr. win grand championships 
with her Hereford bull Matador, raised by 
him on his ranch at Larkspur, Colo.* 


FISCAL | 


Budget in Green 

The Budget of the U. S. is a green- 
bound volume about the size of a tele- 
phone book for a city of two million and 
contains about as many figures. Prepared 
under the President’s personal supervision, 
it details to Congress, which is under a 
moral but not legal obligation to follow 
it, the estimated sums of money required 
to operate the Government. U. S. officials 
appear before the House Appropriations 
Committee—in secret session—to explain 
and justify their cash allotments. Any 
such official who dares ask Congress for 

*Bigger than any bull at the Exposition was 
one which arrived at the University of Chicago 
last week. This bull weighed 40 tons. Carved 
in stone, it guarded the palace gateway of Sar- 
gon II, ruler of Assyria in the 18th Century 
B. C. “Largest stone bull in captivity,” it will 
eventually be placed in Chicago’s new Oriental 
Institute. Sargon’s largest fragment weighed 20 
tons, had to travel 1,500 mi. by detours from 
New York to Chicago because it could not pass 
through the Pennsylvania Railroad’s tunnels. 








more money than the Budget allows him 
violates the Budget Law and is subject to 
instant dismissal by the President. 

Last week to the House of Representa- 
tives, where all appropriations must origi- 
nate, President Hoover sent his first 
Budget, providing for the fiscal year 1931.* 
Chief figure of the Hoover budget: $3.- 
830,445,231, the Government’s estimated 
expenditure for next year, exclusive of a 
postal deficit and additional outlay for the 
Federal Farm Board. Comparatively, this 
amount is $4,304,000 greater than current 
actual expenditures. 

Said President Hoover: “Our finances 
are in a sound condition.” He envisaged 
surpluses of 225 million this year, 122 
million next, reiterated his tax reduction 
recommendation (see p. 13). 

@ Most expensive U. S. agency: Veterans’ 
Bureau ($589,755,000). 

@ Most = expensive 
($446,626,332). 

@ White House cost: $442,320. 

@ Congress cost: $28,345,066. 

President Hoover recommended _ in- 
creased appropriations for the foreign 
service, Prohibition, law enforcement. 
river & harbor improvements, care of 
Indians, forest protection. 

So complex are the Budget’s figures that 
President Hoover prepared for his own 
use a simplified compilation, grouping ex- 
penditures under functional heads, rather 
than by departments and bureaus. This 
“personal budget,” as the President called 
it, showed how each dollar of Government 
money will be divided: 

@ For wars past and future—72¢ ($2.- 
733,213,283, including $1,254,342,000 on 
the public debt, $759,799,895 on pensions 
and veterans’ care, $719,089,388 on the 
Army & Navy). 

q@ For the routine operation of Govern- 
ment—8¢ ($300,307,860, including the 
cost of Congress, the U. S. courts, foreign 
relations, law enforcement, the postal defi- 
cit). 

@ Aids and subsidies—13¢ ($511,193,070. 
covering expenditures made in behalf of 
publie health, education, Indians, farm re- 
lief, commercial aviation, merchant 
marine, trade and industry, public build- 
ings et al.). 

@ For fiscal affairs—7¢ ($285,731,018, in- 
cluding tax refunds, veterans’ insurance, 
administration of the District of Colum- 


bia). 
ARMY & NAVY 
Black Friction 


The mission of the First Brigade, Marine 
Corps, in Haiti has undergone no change. 
Intercourse with the Haitian people be- 
comes increasingly cordial and very little 
friction manifests itself. 

So wrote Secretary of the Navy Charles 
Francis Adams last month in preparing 
his department’s annual report (see p. 12). 
On the day his report was published last 
week sufficient Haitian friction had de- 
veloped to warrant the dispatch of extra 


department: War 





*The Government’s fiscal year, ‘six months 
ahead of the calendar year, begins July 1. 
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U. S. forces to the trouble-stricken black 
republic of the West Indies. 

Riot and bloodshed had occurred in 
what Secretary of State Stimson charac- 
terized as “an exceedingly serious situa- 
tion.” President Hoover, alarmed, sent a 
special message to Congress (see p. II), 
asked for another commission of investi- 
gation. Since 1915 when President Vilbrun 
Guillaume Sam was publicly butchered* 
and revolution and carnage reigned, the 
U. S. has exercised a virtual protectorate 
over Haiti. Under a 1916 treaty, U. S. 
armed forces are in the republic for three 
purposes: 1) to protect U. S. lives and 
property; 2) to help support a stable 
government and suppress cannibalistic 
bandits; 3) to prevent, by administering 
the Haitian customs, European creditor 
nations from interfering in Haiti’s affairs. 
In 1919 occurred an uprising against the 
U. S. which Haitians claimed cost 3,500 
lives. In 1922 Louis Borno became Presi- 
dent; in 1927 the Haitian Parliament dis- 
solved. 


Last week’s troubles originated with a 
strike in October of students at Damien 
Agricultural School, whose “bonus” allow- 
ances the government had reduced. Anti- 
Borno politicos seized upon this strike to 
spread the gospel of unrest through the 
cane-brake country. A general strike began 
to gather momentum. At the Port-au- 
Prince customs house, under U. S. control, 
native employes rioted, broke office furni- 
ture and equipment, manhandled U. S. 
agents. A mob gathered before the Na- 
tional City Bank branch, jeered, threw 
rocks. Promptly the U. S. High Commis- 
sioner, Brig. General John Henry Russell 
of the Marine Corps, declared martial 
law, stationed Marines with machine guns 
on President Borno’s palace lawn. Presi- 
dent Borno announced that he would not 
seek a third term. 


Without warning blood was spilled at 
Aux Cayes, south coast coffee port. Fifteen 
hundred natives marched to the town out 
of the wild back country to join the strike. 
They were met by a detachment of 20 
Marines who told them the strike was 
over, warned them to disperse. Instead, the 
Haitians, armed only with machetes, clubs, 
field tools, attempted to rush the town. 
The Marines volleyed over the mob’s head, 
then scattered them with 250 rounds of 
direct fire. Five Haitians were killed, 20 
wounded. One Marine was bitten in the 


hand. 


President Hoover was deeply disturbed 
by these events. At the request of High 
Commissioner Russell, he gave terse orders 
to Secretary of the Navy Adams. Quickly 
out of Hampton Roads sailed the U. S. S. 
Wright bearing a detachment of 500 
Marines to supplement the force of 700 
already in Haiti. From Guantanamo Bay 
steamed away the cruiser Galveston, bound 
for Jacmel where an arms smuggling plot 
was supposed to have been uncovered. 


*Of the 25 Haitian Presidents, 15 have been 
expelled by revolutions, three have been assas- 
sinated, three died in office, one died of wounds 
in a revolt, one committed suicide, one finished 
his term to die honorably in bed, one now holds 
office. 


With the approach of these forces, a 
hush fell over Haiti and quiet was tempo- 
rarily restored. But from Congress came 
a menacing rumble as critics of U. S. policy 
in the Caribbean gathered for a new at- 


tack. 
WOMEN 


Sister-In-Law 

Henry Lewis Stimson, pillar of the New 
York Bar, was startled one day in 1919 to 
learn that his sister-in-law had _ been 
clapped into a Washington jail. She had, 
of course, done nothing disgraceful. “Votes 





MILITANT FEMINIST ROGERS 
Her errand was peaceable. 


for women” was a fashionable as well as a 
militant movement then and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth (“Lil”) White Rogers had only been 
doing what a number of other strong- 
minded ladies then thought necessary and 
honorable—picketing Woodrow Wilson in 
the White House. Dr. John Rogers, famed 
Manhattan surgeon, college mate (Yale 
°87) of Mr. Stimson (Yale ’88); went and 
bailed out his wife. Lawyer Stimson and 
his wife, who was Mabel of the famed New 
Haven, Conn., sisters White, had to ad- 
mire their sister’s courage. 

Last week, while her distinguished 
brother-in-law was engrossed in great af- 
fairs of state (see pp. 12, 29), Mrs. Rogers 
went on another of her frequent trips to 
Washington. If she thought at all of her 
jail experience it was now a dim, happy 
memory, for women now have their votes 
and Mrs. Rogers’ present errand was most 
peaceable. She went to present to a meet- 
ing of the National Woman’s Party a sug- 
gestion for a convention of international 
law to eliminate discrimination against 
women in matters of nationality. 

Mrs. Oliver Hazard Perry Belmont, 
president of the party, was detained in her 
Paris home, could not attend the conven- 
tion. She sent the delegates a cablegram. 
In return, they re-elected her to office. Her 
absence, however, did prevent dedication 
of the new party headquarters on B Street, 


to which the feminists moved from their 
“little capitol” building, condemned to 
make way for a new supreme court. 

@ Declared Miss Gail Laughlin, Maine 
legislator: “There may be too much lobby- 
ing going on in Washington, but there is 
not nearly enough of the right kind.” She 
urged more lobbying for the “zoth Amend- 
ment” (equality of the sexes in all things 
before the U. S. law). 

@ Eight feminist ticket sellers in New 
York’s subway sacrificed six days’ pay to 
attend the convention, to plead for indus- 
trial equality. 

@ To the White House in peaceful mood 
went a delegation led by Mrs. Stephen Pell 
of New York to ask President Hoover's 
assistance in their crusade. 


TRANSPORTATION 
New Threat 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in its annual report last week, shook a 
warning finger at non-carrier holding cor- 
porations which gain control of two or 
more competing railroad systems. Con- 
gress was asked to make a “thorough in- 
vestigation” of this latest corporate 
custom by which the I. C. C. feared its 
plan for rail consolidations “is very likely 
to be partially or even wholly defeated.” 
The Commission admitted that for such 
a new threat it could not find an appro- 
priate remedy. 

Cited by the Commission were two such 
holding companies: Alleghany Corp. con- 
trolled by the Van Sweringen interests 
(Nickel Plate, Erie, Pere Marquette, C. & 
QO.) and Pennroad Corp., controlled under 
a voting trust by the president and two 
directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Warned the Commission: “The Penn- 
road Co., by acquiring stock control of a 
railroad, can bring it under common con- 
trol with the Pennsylvania without itself 
controlling or being controlled by the 
latter carrier as such. . . . Common con- 
trol can be effected by a chain, one vital 
link in which is made up of the control 
exercised, directly or indirectly, over two 
or more corporations by individuals. . . . 
[This] may result in the suppression of 
competition. . . .” 


JUDICIARY 
Benjamin Disbarred Lindsey 


Assailed for championing “companion- 
ate marriage,” ousted from office for 
“campaign irregularities,” famed Benja- 
min Barr Lindsey of Denver was last 
week disbarred for “professional miscon- 
duct” by the Colorado State Supreme 
Court. While Denver Juvenile Court 
Judge—an office which he made nation- 
famed—he accepted a “gift” of some 
$40,000 from socialite Helen Elwood 
Stokes, in return helped her “as friend 
and counsellor” to break the will of her 
late husband, Hotelman W. E. D. Stokes. 
Said the disbarring judge: “By taking 
fees while judge, he was false to his oath 
both as a judicial officer and as an attor- 
ney.” Said Jurist Lindsey: “Pure malice 
of political enemies.” 
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Markets 
~ The old expression, “Write your own 
is ticket,”” might well apply to the business 
ne man who is trying to forecast the outlook 
d- for his company’s future. 
oi That the greatest body of consumers in 
oe the world will continue to consume in 
to greater volume than ever hardly admits of 
1S° question. What this may mean in volume of 
sales, production and profits for any 
od individual business remains to be deter- 
ell mined. 
r’s Greater strategy with respect to markets 
will undoubtedly characterize the successful 
business. Such strategy may involve re- 
J location of manufacturing plants, in order 
ion, 
k a 
cor- 
| Or 
‘on- 
jn- 
rate 
| its 
kely 
ed.” 
such 
pro- 
such 
con- 
oe For ECONOMICAL POWER 
adder Modern industrial power plant saves money 
two 
ad. to serve important markets better. Trans- 
Penn- portation facilities, sources of supply, 
of a competition, must all be considered. The 
tse trend toward branch plants and warehouses 
» the for national distribution will be more 
 con- pronounced. 
vital Important in this connection is the fact 
ontrol that a nationwide organization, capable of 
r two aiding manufacturers in the design and 
ss of construction of new buildings, branch 
jon plants and warehouses to meet modern day 
conditions, is now available to those who 
desire such assistance in laying out their 
plans for 1930. 
7 
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Complete Building Service 








TIME 


partments, where back-tracking is unavoid- 
able, will give way to modern straight line 
production plants where better goods can 
be produced at less cost. 


Acceptance of the modern method of 
building will continue to grow, and for 
similar reasons. This new method, inau- 
gurated by The Austin Company several 
years ago and applied to an increasing 
number of big projects each year, saves 
time and money in building designand 
construction just as the modern plant saves 
time and money in production. 


Condensed, the Austin Method means 
the concentration of tesponsibility in the 
hands of one accountable organization. 


Instead of dealing with a number of 
different organizations for the architectural 
design, the general contract, and: the 
various sub-contracts, with responsibility 
divided among these various groups—the 
customer deals with just one organization, 
of known ability and responsibility. 


Results Guaranteed 


The complete project—design, construc- 
tion, and building equipment (heating 
lighting, plumbing, sprinkler, etc.) — is 
handled under one contract. Undivided 
Responsibility enables Austin to guarantee 
in advance: 


1. Low total cost for the complete project. 
2. Completion date within a specified 


short time with bonus and penalty if 
desired. 
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3. High quality of materials and work- 
manship. 


When days count, when capital is tied 
up in building operations, when space is 
needed quickly, Austin speed earns impor- 
tant money for the customer. 





Efficient modern warehouse for national 
chain store system 


As a suggestion, Austin will be glad to 
discuss with you or with someone whom you 
may designate, in confidence, any proposed 
building projects; and furnish helpful data 
and approximate costs, in time for your 
annual meeting, whether it is two days or 
two weeks away. With district offices from 
Coast to Coast, Austin can serve you 
quickly and well, on any type or size of 
project, anywhere. 


Phone the nearest office, wire or send 
the memo. 





“BRANCH PLANTS FoR NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS” 


First unit of a new $10,000,000 metal working plant in the mid-west, 1000 x 475 ft. 
Design and construction by Austin. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


NewYork Chicago Philadelphia 
Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
St. Louis Phoenix Seattle 
Portland 


sobadeapesiiibdlinianesideandicompiidumiilichcinciatetiees tunes project containing ..... 


O “The Austin Book of Buildings.” 


Firm 


AUSTIN METHOD 
Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


Individual .......... 


.. City 


The Austin Company of California: 
Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 


We are interested in a...................05 : 


sesseeeceesssseessessseseeesessee SQ. ft. Send me a personal copy of 


T 12-16-29 
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Whole HHICKEN | 


Better in 44 New Ways 





U.S. INSPECTED 
and CERTIFIED 





Cooked whole ready to heat 
s and serve, or slice cold. 


With all natural flavors and 
= juices saved by Flavor-Sealing. 


May be kept on hand for instant 
a use. Sealed from contamination. 


Healthy, wholesome birds. Each 
U.S. Inspected and Certified. 


Chicken is now the quick, easy, healthful home meal—for 
mansion or kitchenette. Ready cooked, Whole Chicken— 


that may be served cold—fried in 5 minutes, roasted in 15. 
And so superbly cooked—Flavor-Sealed! All the flavors and juices 


saved that ordinary cooking loses. This chicken is cooked in the 
sealed package. Flavor is cooked in, not out. 


In its own jellied juices—marvelous for soups and gravies. 


There’s a wonderful Milk-Fed Chicken in every package. Cleaned 
and plucked to perfection. Trimmed of all useless parts. No waste; 
economical. Each chicken U.S. Inspected and Certified to be healthy, 


wholesome, clean. Never before could you be sure of such a bird 
every time. 

At leading food stores. Whole Chicken, or Halves. 2 to 4% Ibs., 
net weight. Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 


To Fry—Warm package and pour off | To Broilor Roast—Pour off juices, wipe 


juices ; brown in hot fat 5 minutes. chicken dry ; give 15 minutes in hot oven. 


%& Flavor-Sealed Foods are first 
sealed in the vacuum pack- 
age. Then cooked. All 

a < flavors and juices are saved. 


LK F M 
wail CHICKEN 











POLITICAL NOTE 
Tammany’s Rothstein 


Ever since the murder 13 months ago 
of Arnold Rothstein, one of its most ami- 
able gambler-racketeers (Time. Dec. 24), 
Manhattan has been kept acutely Roth- 
stein-conscious. Last week. when the 
State’s sole suspect in hand—buriy, big- 
jawed Gambler George A. McManus—was 
acquitted, the Rothstein spotlight seemed 
likely to flicker out. leaving another famed 
Manhattan murder in unsolved darkness. 

For weeks after the murder the police 
dawdled over clues, questioned suspects, 
released them. Mayor James John Walker, 
fretted by his police department’s impo- 
tence, fearing a political backlash. released 
Joseph A. Warren as Police Commissioner 
and installed Grover Aloysius Whalen, 
dapper manager of the John Wanamaker 
department store. 

A yellow-jacketed book, Jn the Reign of 
Rothstein, appeared. Rothstein—Mathe- 
matician of Crime was published serially 
in a New York daily. Throughout the 
autumnal mayoralty campaign. candidates 
aspiring to Mayor Walker’s desk filled the 
newspapers with accusations that Tam- 
many Hall was afraid to prosecute the 
Rothstein case because Tammany men 
were too intimately connected with Roth- 
stein’s world. 

The State's attorneys outlined their 
case against Gambler McManus. He had 
lost money to Rothstein at poker. Later 
he had taken a room at the Park Central 
Hotel. ordered whiskey. summoned Roth- 
stein by telephone. Rothstein was seen 
staggering away from the room clutching 
his belly, was found at the servants’ en- 
trance of the hotel with a fatal bullet 
wound in his groin. He refused to name 


| his assailant. An automatic pistol was 


picked up on the street under McManus’ 
window, in the screen of which was torn 
a big hole. 

The State’s witnesses were evasive. 
Gamblers Alvin C. Thomas (“Titanic 
Thompson”) and Nathan (“Nigger Nate”) 
Raymond, describing a $300.000 stud 
poker game, said that McManus was a 
“cheerful loser.” Bridget Farry, hotel 
chambermaid, who went to court in an 
emerald dress with a green ribbon in her 
hair, silver stockings and gilt shoes, re- 
fused to identify McManus. The prosecu- 
tion could not connect McManus with the 
battered automatic. could not establish a 
motive why he should shoot Rothstein for 
owing him money. 

The defense did not even need to call 
its witnesses. As soon as the sketchy pleas 
of the prosecution had been presented, 
Judge Charles C. Nott Jr. directed the 
jury to acquit the prisoner. 


Defendant McManus. free on light bail 
while court was recessed, went to 4 
Thanksgiving Day football game in Man- 
hattan, Robbers entered his Riverside 
Drive apartment, stole $8.coo worth of 


| jewelry and clothing. 


q@. A spectator at the trial was the Lord 
Bishop of Aberdeen, clad in black knee 
breeches, black gaiters. Another spectator: 
Edgar Wallace of England. author 0 
many crime books, who said: “It is an 
open secret in New York that Rothstein 


was killed by a ‘hophead’ [narcotics ad- 
dict |] whom he owed an insignificant sum.’ 
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Seven hours lashed to a kicking 


wheel ...a full gale howling and the mer- 
cury ten below. “By Judas!” exclaimed the mate. 


“the old man sure 


has a cast tron 


constitution” 


HE term “cast iron’”’ is a forceful 

and familiar expression for super- 
lative endurance. Cast iron laws are 
laws that hold. Cast iron nerves are 
nerves that never fail. And, the actual 
enduring qualities of cast iron which 
gave rise to these expressions, essen- 
tially belong to cast iron pipe. Cast 
iron pipe is acknowledged to be the 
longest-lived underground pressure pipe 
that has ever been produced. 


Cast iron pipe serves for centuries. 
Mains which were laid more than 200 
years ago are still in active use today. 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Bal- 
timore—all can testify to cast iron 
mains still. young after scores of years 
of constant service. 


Here then is the kind of pipe for 
gas and water mains to be placed 
under expensive modern streets. Here 
is pipe which can be laid and forgot- 
ten; pipe which reduces to a minimum 
those costly traffic jams caused by tear- 
ing up streets to repair short-lived 
mains. Small wonder that engineers 
and city officials who plan wisely for 
the future specify cast iron pipe. What 
kind of pipe are your taxes paying for? 
You will find it greatly to your advan- 





tage to insist that only cast iron pipe 
be used for the underground mains of 
your city. 


Cast iron pipe marked with the “Q- 
check” symbol is produced by modern 
methods, in accordance with estab- 
lished technical standard specifications, 
by the leading pipe founders listed at 
right. The Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association offers to taxpayers, city 
officials and engineers, information on 
the use of pipe for water, gas, sewers, 
road culverts and for industrial needs. 
All information is supplied without cost. 
Write to The Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association, Thomas F. Wolfe, Re- 
search Engineer, 122 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Copyright 1929, by C. I. P. R. Ass'n. 
—— 


Look for the “Q-check” symbol sten- 

ciled inwhite,as shown below. It is the 

registered trade mark of The Cast Iron 

Pipe Research Association and identi- 

fies Cast Iron Pipe made by the leading 

pipe founders listed in this advertise- 
ment, 


| 





The Cast Iron Pipe Research Associa- 
tion is a service organization of lead- 
ing pipe founders, formed to promote 
the scientific improvement and use of 
cast iron pipe. Pipe bearing the “Q- 
check” mark may be obtained from 
the following: Alabama Pipe Company, 
Annis/on, Ala.; American Cast Iron 
Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala.; 
James B. Clow §& Sons, 219 N. Tal- 
man Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Donaldson 
Iron Company, Emaus, Pa.; Glamor- 
gan Pipe and Foundry Company, 
Lynchburg, Va.; Lynchburg Foundry 
Company, Lynchburg, Va.; National 
Cast Tron Pipe Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; United States Pipe and 
Foundry Company, Burlington, N. J.; 
Warren Foundry and Pipe Company, 


11 Broadway, New York. 


CAST 
IRON 


PIPE 


Where Chic and Romance 


Meet... ALGIERS 


; 9 PIRATE town...the me- 
tropolis of Africa. ¥ The 
latest ballet from Paris... 

desert dancers rippling in 
layers of rainbow gauze. * The 
shops of Cannes...and the jewel- 
lers’ street where you buy a “Hand 
of Fatima”. * The newest play- 
ground of the international set... 
golden beaches and gorgeous 
gardens, exotic music, the pea- 
cocked Mediterranean. & Cities as 
old as time. ¥ Forty-six smart 

“Transat” hotels...Moorish 

palaces with chefs from France. 

Join one of the Mediterranean- 

Moroccan Cruises across the 


South Atlantic by the 


S. S.““ France” 


January 11 .. February 12 
March 15.... April 25 


Cross “the longest gangplank 
in the world” to the “Ile de 
France”’, the ‘“‘Paris’’ or the 
“France”. *& FIVE days in 
France afloat, to Plymouth, 
England ...le Havre and 
the three-hour boat-train 
for Paris...over-night to 
Marseilles ... 24 hours 
across the Mediterra- 
nean to Algiers by 
a French Liner. 


French Line 


Information from any authorized 
rench Line Agent, or write 
direct to 19 State Street, 
New York City 
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Radio Funerals 


If persons holding funerals could turn 
on their radios and receive appropriate 
mortuary music, would it not enhance 
services for the dead? A fixed hour might 
be set for the nationwide broadcasting of 
funeral music and nationwide funerals 
might be timed accordingly. A resolution 
urging such procedure was introduced at 
a meeting of the New Jersey State Funeral 
Directors’ Association, held last week in 
Camden, by John S. Martin, mortician, 
delegate from Elizabeth, N. J. 

ee 


World Complaint 


Loudly have jobless U. S. musicians 
complained against the new sound-film 
devices (TrmE, May 27, et seq.). Last 
week in Geneva their complaint was inter- 
nationally amplified before the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, associate 
organization of the League of Nations, 
which had called a committee to consider 
ways and means of helping musicians com- 
pete with sound machines throughout the 
world. 


Russian Orpheus 

Great is the esteem expressed when 
musicians present one another with 
wreaths. By this token a big, bearish 
Russian might have felt doubly honored 
last week in Manhattan. He received not 
only a floral wreath, but a lyre made of 
red and white carnations and inscribed 
“in the name of American musicians to 
this Orpheus of Russia.” The famed, hulk- 
ing Orpheus was Alexandre Constantino- 
vitch Glazounov, now making his first visit 
to the U. S. and appearing last week as 
conductor of his own works. 

Alexandre Constantinovitch Glazounov 
is the last survivor of the late great Rus- 
sian school of composition. Born in St. 
Petersburg 64 years ago, the son of a book- 
seller, he was taught music by Mily Bala- 
kirev and Nicolai Rimsky-Korsakov, both 
members of the famed Russian “Five.’’* 
He himself won early notice with his star- 
tling memory. When Alexander Borodin 
died. the overture to Prince Igor was no- 
where to be found, but Glazounov had 
once heard Borodin play it on the piano 
and was able to reconstruct it entirely 
from memory. Aged 16, Glazounov had 
finished his own first symphony. Liszt 
liked it, played it at Weimar. Glazounov’s 
career and reputation kept pace from then 
on. He wrote much music swiftly, first 
inspired by Russian folklore, later by clas- 
sical forms. In 1905 he was chosen to 
succeed Rimsky-Korsakov as director of 
the Imperial Conservatory of Music at St. 
Petersburg. In 1917, when most artists 
fled Russia, Glazounov stayed on, fought 
bravely to maintain the pre-Revolution 
standards of the newly named Leningrad 
State Conservatory which he heads today. 

Last week’s concert, at Manhattan’s 
Metropolitan Opera House, called for little 


critical comment. It was a ceremonial 








*Balakirev, Rimsky-Korsakov, Borodin, Mous- 
sorgsky and César Cui—five famed followers of 
Michail Glinka, who first turned his back on 
Western music, took inspiration from Russian 
legends, folk tunes. 


affair. Glazounov, like most great com- 
posers, is an indifferent conductor. He 
had only a scratch orchestra at his com- 








Seidenberg 


ALEXANDRE GLAZOUNOV 
For him, carnations white and Red. 


mand. Yet a great audience gathered to 
pay tribute, arose when he appeared, ap- 
plauded continually. Similarly was he 
honored fortnight ago in Detroit. He will 


appear also in Philadelphia, Chicago and 
Boston. 


~ 
—— -e -—.- 


Sokoloff’s Choice 

When Nikolai Sokoloff conducts his 
Cleveland Orchestra in its annual Man- 
hattan concert, he usually attracts atten- 
tion by performing unusual music. In last 
week’s concert Conductor Sokoloff seemed 
more than ever an apostle of the curious. 
Following Chabrier’s Marche Joyeuse, he 
presented d’Indy’s seldom-heard Jour 
d’Eté @ la Montagne, then three Man- 
hattan premiéeres—First <Airphonic Suite 
for RCA Theremin* and Orchestra by 
Russian Joseph Schillinger; Overture to a 
Don Quixote by Jean Rivier, 33-year-old 
Parisian; and New Year's Eve in New 
York by Werner Janssen, 30, Manhattan 
jazz pianist and composer. Critics paid 
scant attention to the first half of the pro- 
gram. The Chabrier was tame, the d Indy 
lovely but pallid. The Clevelanders played 
well, but the last half agitated some critical 


pens. 
The Rivier “left nothing behind it but 
regret that Paris had devoted itself to the 
pursuit of the American fox.”—W. J. Hen- 
derson in the New York Sun. 

The Janssen was “merely inconsequen- 
tial.”—Lawrence Gilman in the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

Of the RCA Theremin, admittedly an 
uncannily clever invention, Olin Downes 


*A box-like, ether-wave instrument ‘invented 
and played upon (motion of the hanas betore 
the instrument affects the ether waves, regulates 
pitch, tone, volume) by Russian Leon Theremin 
(Time, Sept. 30). His recent sale of his patent 
to the Radio Corp. of America accounts for the 
new joint name given the instrument. 
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In HUNDREDS of homes tonight a fa- 
miliar scene will be enacted—a scene 
simple in its setting yet dramatic in its 
significance. For it will witness the birth 
ot a career. 

A young man, possibly feeling for the 
first time the serious responsibilities of 
home and family, is face to face with 
the fact that the income from his daily 
work is not adequate to his needs. 

Ambitious to get ahead, yet realizing 
iis own limitations—conscious of the 
need of special training, yet wondering 
where to get it—he has hesitated be- 
tween decision and indecision, hope and 
discouragement. 

Then comes the suggestion of an op- 
portunity that may well make this mo- 
ment the most important of his life. 
Perhaps the idea comes through a fa- 
miliar advertisement, or through the 
chance word of an acquaintance. But 
however the interest may be prompted, 
it brings to his aid a new friend and 





counselor—the representative in that 
community of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools. 

In the quiet of the young man’s own 
home they talk over his problems and 
his dreams. And out of that talk comes 
decision. The fire of ambition is re- 
kindled. The future is charted clearly. 
Special training is provided that will de- 
velop his natural abilities. 

Tonight—and every night—in towns 
and hamlets all over the United States 
and Canada, this service is being ren- 
dered. And in every field of business 
and industry there are men in positions 
of leadership who will tell you that they 
owe their success in no small measure to 
the friendly help and sustained encour- 
agement of a representative of the In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools. 

Selected and trained with a serious 
regard for the work he is to do, the 
I. C. S. representative is a substantial 
business man making a_ constructive 


contribution to the welfare of his com- 
munity. By the very nature of his work, 
he is equipped to give intelligent assis- 
tance in the choice and accomplishment 
of a career. He is unprejudiced in his 
advice because he can offer aid in prac- 
tically any direction. He is backed by 
an institution with 241 standard courses 
and: scores of special courses, covering al- 
most every business and technical subject. 

He is familiar with the needs of in- 
dustry, and has the co-operation and 
confidence of many employers. He comes 
primarily to serve, and he brings a 
medium of training available to every 
one because its basis is spare-time study, 
in the home. 

He is an architect of fortunes—a 
builder of careers—because he helps men 
to help themselves. 

If you wish to know more about the 
International Correspondence Schools 


and their service, write for the booklet, 
“The Business of Building Men.” 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FOUNDED /89/ 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOLS 


MEMBER, NATIONAL 
HOME STUDY COUNCIL 
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Do you suppose she'd get the idea? Do 
you suppose she'd see the good sense of in- 
vesting a little of that Christmas money 
ina pound package of Sit Walter Raleigh? 

The pre-Christmas hinting season is 
on, men. Just clip this advertisement and 
drop it accidentally on her sewing table. 
Make part of your Merry Christmas a 
sure thing. A full pound, enough to keep 
your favorite briar burning sweetly, well 
into the New Year. The tobacco, as you 
know, is the best your pipe ever met. And 
the heavy gold foil wrapping protects its 
flavor. Sir Walter comes to you fresh. 

P.S. Don't forget the garage man, the 
janitor and the cop. They all agree about 


Sir Walter —it’s milder. 





Sir WALTER 


RALEIGH 
Smoking Tobacco 


milder 








—EE ESS — _ wrote in the New York Jimes: 


“We do not 
like to think of a populace at the mercy of 
this fearfully magnified and potent tone 
that Professor Theremin has brought into 
the world. The radio machines are bad 
enough, but what will happen to the audi- 
tory nerves in a land where super-There- 
min machines can hur! a jazz ditty through 
the atmosphere with such horribly magni- 
fied sonorities that they could deaden the 
sound of an automobile exhaust from 20 
miles away?” 
— 

Opera Site Abandoned 

Manhattan’s Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany found itself last week in the predica- 
ment of planning to move and having no 
place to go. Since last winter it has been 
understood that a new Metropolitan opera 
house would be the centre of a midtown 
development projected by John Davison 
Rockefeller Jr. (Trme, Dec. 31). But 
last week a joint statement issued by 
Realtor Rockefeller and the Metropolitan 
Opera and Real Estate Company declared 
that the plan had been abandoned “with 
good will on both sides.” The proposed 
Rockefeller site is tied up with leases 
until November 1931. The public was 
asked to believe that, after years of inac- 
tion, the Metropolitan was unwilling to 
wait two years more. Said the New York 
Evening Post: From 50 to 100 of the ob- 
structing leases are held by speakeasies. 


on 


December Records 

Some phonograph records are 
events. Each month Time will note 
noteworthy.* 

Opera. Wagnerites will be tempted this 
month by two double albums as notable 
as any ever released: 

TRISTAN UND IsoLpE, recorded at the 
1928 Bayreuth’ Festival (Columbia, 
$28.50+)—Wagner’s love opera recorded 
for the first time in accordance with 
sacred Bayreuth tradition. Able Karl 
Elmendorff conducts the Bayreuth or- 
chestra; Nanny Larsen-Todsen, recent 
soprano of the Manhattan Metropolitan 
Opera, sings a clear, well-styled Isolde. 

Die GOTTERDAMMERUNG, made jointly 
by the London Symphony Orchestra under 
Albert Coates and Lawrence Collingwood 
and the Berlin State Opera Orchestra un- 
der Leo Blech (Victor, $24)—Recording 
of Wagner’s most dramatic music. 

Symphonic. Outstanding records in- 
clude: 

BACH’S BRANDENBURG CONCERTO NO. 2, 
THE CHORAL-PRELUDE—W ir Glauben All’ 
An Einen Gott, PASSACAGLIA IN C MINOR, 
by Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra (Victor, $10)—Fervent readings 
of music well known to Philade'phians. 

RAVEL’s DAPHNIS ET CHLOE, SUITE No. 





musical 
the 


2. by Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony (Victor, 2 records, $2 ea.)— 


Superb, skirling colors blended in im- 
maculate recording. 


*Until the recent extensive importations, Eu- 
rope has had a much larger library of recorded 
music than the U. S. England is particularly 


interested in “gramophone” music, publishes sev- 
eral magazines dealing with it exclusively. 
One, Gramophone, is edited by Novelist Compton 


MacKenzie (Guy and Pauline, Sylvia Scarlett, 
Sinister Street). 

+Prices listed are for entire albums, which 
include several records. Where the price is not 
given, it is 75¢, standard rate for popular 10-inch 
records. 


FRANCK’S SYMPHONY IN D Minor, by 
Philippe Gaubert and the Paris Conserva- 
tory Orchestra (Columbia, $9)—An ex- 
cellent routine reading, adequately re- 
corded and worth consideration by those 
who have not already purchased the 
Stokowski Victor records. 

TCHAIKOVSKY’S SIXTH SYMPHONY, by 
Oscar Fried and Royal Philharmonic Or- 
chestra (Columbia, $7.50)—Effective per- 
formance of the popular Pathétique. 

Ambitious Jazz: 

NEW YEAR’s Eve IN NEW York and 
SKYWARD, by Nathaniel Shilkret and the 
Victor bg mphony Orchestra (Victor, 2 rec- 
ords, $1. 25 ea. )—Werner Janssen’s pic- 
ture amic may be “merely inconsequen- 
tial” (see p. 20) but it is entertaining, 
skillfully woven. A clock strikes, horns 
blow, there is a drunken suggestion of 
Auld Lang Syne. Skyward is Nathaniel 
Shilkret’s far-fetched impression of Com- 
mander Richard Evelyn Byrd’s _ trans- 
Atlantic flight. 

Songs: 

Wuat Wovutpn’t I Do ror THat Man 
and More THAN You Know (Victor)— 
Teary tunes sung by Helen Morgan. 

WHat Wovu.pn’t I Do ror THat Man 
and THE RIGHT KIND oF MAN (Columbia) 

All but Morgan addicts will find that 
Ruth Etting sings the same sort of thing 
with just as much appeal, that her voice 
records far better. 

Foxtrots: 

WHEN You’RE COUNTING THE STARS 
ALONE and AT TwiLicut (Columbia)— 
Paul Whiteman takes honors with this one. 

I’m A DREAMER—AREN’T WE ALL? and 
Ir I Hap A TALKING PIcTuRE or You 
(Columbia)—Hits from the cinema Sunny 
Side Up, done in the sleek Whiteman 
manner. 

LONELY TROUBADOUR and You 
Lovin’ (Victor)—Rudy Vallée’s 
phones play meltingly, Rudy croons. 

LoNESOME LitTLE DoLit and M-A-R-Y 
( Brunswick )—Pleasant tunes richly scored 
by Al Goodman. 

Tip-Tor Turvu’ THE TuLIps WitH ME 
and PAINTING THE CLOUDS WITH SUN- 
SHINE (Brunswick)—Good tunes gilded 
by Lew Field’s organ. Not for dancing. 

Waltz: 

Dance Away THE Nicut (Victor)— 
Written and proudly played in the old- 
time manner. Miss WonpDERFUL, foxtrot 
with crazy rhythms, is on the other side. 


WANT 
saxo- 


Records of the Year. Outstanding in 
1929 by reason of their combined 
musicianly and mechanical merits were: 

Haypn’s @Lock SympHony, played by 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
under Arturo Toscanini (Victor, $8). 

TCHAIKOVSKY’s FirtH SympHony, by 
the Amsterdam Concertgebouw under 
Willem Mengelberg (Columbia, $10.50). 

TcCHAIKOvSKY’s RoMEO AND JULiET, by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under Leopold 
Stokowski (Victor, $6.50). 

RicHARD Strauss’ HELDENLEBEN, by 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
under Mengelberg (Victor, $10). 

Best operatic records were those of 
Carmen, made by artists of the Paris 
Opéra and Opéra Comique under Elie 
Cohen (Columbia, $22.50) and La 
Bohéme by members of La Scala Opera in 
Milan (Victor, $19.50). 
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HERE she goes—hurtling her tons of iron 

and steel and humanity through the night— 
roaring her way along the rails—turning the 
minutes into miles. Now on the straightaway — 
now leaning to the bank of the curve—following 
the lead of her forward trucks! Let her RIDE, 
Mr. Engineer, let her RIDE. 


A real job for bearings that—up ahead on the for- 
ward trucks where wheel flanges grip the rails and 
change the direction of tons of hurtling, swaying 





Let her Ride, Mr. Engineer, let her Ride! 


steel. But let her RIDE, Mr. Engineer, let her RIDE. 

Those bearings on the forward trucks are 
EISSE” Bearings — built up to the job and not 
down to the price—They’re “The Highest Priced 
Bearings in the World”: Let her RIDE, Mr. Engi- 


neer, let her RIDE. , P 


If you design, build or buy anything that runs 
on anti-friction bearings, it’s well to remember 
that while you can always buy a bearing at a 
bargain, you’ll never get a bargain out of USING it. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED, 40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


oKF 


The Highest Priced Bearing in the World 
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ATNA-IZE 





THE department store advertisement 
had announced a special sale. Before 
9 o’clock the next morning a great 
crowd had gathered waiting for the 
store to open. About 100 people, mostly 
women, were jammed into the store 
lobby. Suddenly, without the slightest 
warning, the entire floor of the lobby 
cracked, gave way, and fell, carrying 
to the cellar beneath, all those persons 
in the lobby. The confusion was 
terrible. Water pipes broke, flooding 
the cellar. Women screamed. Many 
were injured, some of them seriously. 
Claims for negligence running into 
large sums of money were brought 
against the store. But this store owner 
was protected against just such an 
emergency by an #tna Owners’, Land- 
lords’ and Tenants’ Public Liability 
Policy. Every claim against the store 
was promptly handled and all expense 
borne by A£tna. 


A great hotel was in process of con- 
struction. Building materials were piled 
wherever space was available. A mix- 
ing vat of lime stood in the street next 
the curb, for the use of which space a 
special permit had been secured by the 
contractors. A mischievous child play- 
ing in the street near the operation 
grabbed a handful of this lime and 
threw it into a passing trolley, striking 
a man in the face and eyes. This man 
later lost the sight of his right eye and 
brought suit for negligence against the 
contractor. But this contractor was in- 
sured under an Atna Public Liability 
Policy. tna immediately took up the 
case for him. After losing it in a lower 
court, 2tna took the case to a higher 
court and secured a decision favorable 
to the policyholder. All the cost of 
legal defense and court procedure was 
borne entirely by Atna. 


A shopper in a store in Providence, 
Rhode Island, fell down a flight of 
stairs and broke her leg. Suit was 
brought against the store for $5000. 
The store being insured under an Atna 
Public Liability Policy, Ztna promptly 
took up the defense in the litigation 
that followed, saving its client both 
worry and expense. 


These briefly told stories are actual 
cases chosen at random to illustrate 
the value of Atna Liability Protection. 


Through the Atna you may secure 
protection against every insurable risk. 
#£tna insurance and bonding protection 
reaches from coast to coast and is the 
personal interest of 20,000 trained £tna 
representatives, each one equipped to 
advise you in establishing a program 
of complete, economical protection. 


The tna Life Insurance Company, 
The tna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany, The Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, The Standard Fire Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, Conn. 











SEE THE ATNA-IZER IN 
YOUR COMMUNITY—HE IS 
A MAN WORTH KNOWING 
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WORLD COURT 


Second Betrothal 


In the nine years of its existence, the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
—offspring of the League of Nations—has 
been the subject of mountainous reams of 
essay, interminable hours of debate. It 








U.& U. 
Jay PIERREPONT MOFFAT 


Diplomatists propose ; Senators dispose. 


has rendered just 17 judgments. In 1920 
U.S. Minister to Switzerland Pleasant A. 
Stovall signed World Court articles of 
adherence for the U. S. Government, only 
to have the U. S. Senate place so many 
reservations on U. S. participation that 
other member nations refused to accept 
the Stovall signature. 

Last week the spotlight of world atten- 
tion focused on another U. S. diplomat. 
With his pockets stuffed with authoriza- 
tions from President Hoover and Secretary 
of State Stimson, Jay Pierrepont Moffat, 
U.S. Chargé D’Affaires at Berne,* traveled 
from London to Geneva to sign World 
Court articles of adherence once more. 


Diplomatist Moffat, plump, pleasant, 
pompous, is no nobody. He is the socialite 
scion of the three venerable Manhattan 
families whose names he bears, a Harvard 
graduate, a son-in-law of U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to Turkey Joseph Clark Grew. Suc- 
ceeding Laura Harlan as social secretary 
to the White House in the Coolidge Ad- 
ministration, he held that delicate post 
until its duties were transferred to a divi- 
sion of protocol in the state department. 
Attaché Moffat’s most important previous 
diplomatic work was with the U. S. Lega- 
tion in Warsaw during Soviet Russia’s 
brief attempt to conquer Poland in 1920— 
days that brought him in touch with Her- 
bert Hoover and Cardinal Achille Ratti, 
now Pope Pius XI. In a dingy Geneva 
office, proudly titled the Treaty Registra- 


*Minister to Switzerland Hugh R. Wilson had 
gone home to the U. S. for Christmas. 


tion Room of the League of Nations 
Secretariat, he carefully signed three state 
papers, then retired to Berne. 

These signings were really a triumph 
for ancient and honorable Elihu Root, 
U. S. elder statesman who spent a furious 
fortnight last March smoothing World 
Court-U. S. differences, drafting the Root 
Formula (Time, April 1) which in effect 
left the U. S. entirely free to divorce the 
World Court instantly at any time after 
the final diplomatic marriage takes place. 
The marriage is not yet, the signature of 
Attaché Moffat was a mere betrothal. 
There remains U. S. Senate ratification. 
Washington wiseacres wagered that an- 
other year would pass before this is 
achieved. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Pink Milk | 


Three Kings and three Queens made a 
full house in Sandringham, Norfolk, last 
week when King Haakon & Queen Maud 
of Norway, King Christian & Queen Alex- 
andrine of Denmark sat down to take pink 
milk with King George & Queen Mary of 
Britain. 

The pink milk was a thoughtful gift 
from still another monarch, round King 
Fuad of Egypt. Ever since his illness, 
George of Britain has been peckish at his 
food. In recent weeks royal doctors have 
asked for special recipes and dishes to 
tempt the royal appetite. In Cairo, ami- 
able King Fuad remembered that when 
he suffered from lassitude and loss of 
appetite, nothing was quite so good as a 
long cool glass of bright pink “preserved 
milk,” specially prepared by his Egyptian 
chef. Obligingly he sent a case to George 
V. Britain’s royal chef, M. Cedard, uti- 
lized the pink milk to make a pink milk 
pudding. All six of Their Majesties were 
said at Sandringham to have pronounced 
it “extraordinarily palatable.” 

silence 


Improper Geoffrey 


Scholars from the Leyton ‘County High 
School stood in a respectful row last week 
to receive the official inspection of His 
Royal Highness Edward of Wales. As 
H. R. H. passed down the line, one Geof- 
frey Gill, 15, piped: “Please, Sir, mayn’t 
I have your autograph?” 

Leyton’s  black-gowned headmaster 
started as though stung, turned apple-red. 

“Sorry, old man,” said Edward of 
Wales, “I can’t do it, because if I do I 
shall have to do it for the rest of the 
school too.” 

That evening Geoffrey Gill was dis- 
missed from school “for a gross breach of 
discipline and a grave impropriety to his 
Royal Highness.” 

British newspapers headlined the inci- 
dent. The father of Improper Geoffrey 
wrote to St. James’s Palace, asking if the 
Prince had really been annoyed by the 
request. Result: a two-page autograph 
letter for Improper Geoffrey, marked 
“Strictly Private, Not for Publication,” 
and Geoffrey’s hasty reinstatement in the 
school. 


Parliament’s Week 
The Lords 


@ Placed the Labor Government in a 
technical minority by passing 42 to 21 
(with 674 absences and abstentions) a 
resolution which deplored Prime Minister 
James Ramsay MacDonald’s recognition 
of Soviet Russia (Trme, Nov. 18). The 





Wide World 
JoHN WHEATELY, M. P. 
He almost burst. 





vote came after a sneering, sarcastic harang 
by the Earl of Birkenhead, bitter Moscow- 
phobe. “I am almost convinced by the 
Government’s orators,” said the bitter 
Earl, ‘that Soviet propaganda is either 
wholly innocuous or positively beneficial 
to Great Britain. Perhaps we ought to sub- 
sidize it!” 

Paradox of the debate: Anglo-Soviet 
rapprochement was vigorously though un- 
successfully championed by the Most Rev- 
erend Cosmo Gordon Lang, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Primate of All England, who 
thundered: “I favor the creation of some 
direct channel through which we may pro- 
test the Soviet oppression of ministers of 
religion!” 

Despite the deploring vote of Their 
Lordships, Sir Esmond Ovey left London 
last week for Moscow as His Majesty's 
ambassador to the Reds. 

The Commons 

@ Ordered not a single drink of vodka, 
last week, despite the fact that, for the 
first time since the War, the wine and spirit 
list of the House of Commons bars was 
revised to include “Finest Russian Liqueur 
Vodka .. . 1s. 6d” [36¢]. Wags insisted 
that this innovation was for the benefit of 
the new Soviet Ambassador, expected soon 
in London (see above). 
@ Witnessed an appalling sight as extreme 
Left-wing Laborites revolted from their 
party and voted with the Conservative 
Opposition for the first time in history, 
thus nearly toppling down the Labor Cab- 
inet on the eve of the Hoover-MacDonald 
Naval Parley. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





Ministress of La sor Margaret (“Saint 
Maggie”) Bondfield provoked the crisis 
by refusing a Left Laborite demand to add 
£50,000 ($250,000) to the dole under the 
Government’s Unemployment Relief Bill 
(Time, Nov. 25). Then upon hobnailed 
feet rose sturdy John Wheately, a Scots- 
man from the industrial Clydeside slums 
of Glasgow, five years ago Minister of 
Health in the first MacDonald Cabinet. 


“My God!” roared Clydeside John 
‘“‘When I think of the speeches made at the 
general election by people [Laborites] 
around me now, the appeals to the class 
among whom I was brought up to put 
their faith in us—when I come here and 
have to listen to a Minister of Labor tell- 
ing us she has to steel her heart against a 
demand for £50,000 to alleviate the worst 
form of suffering amidst the poorest of the 
poor! It makes me almost burst with in- 
dignation at the dishonesty of politics!” 


When white-lipped “Saint Maggie” 
risked a closure vote, bellowing John 
Wheately rushed into the Opposition lobby 
ahead of the Conservatives themselves, 
took with him other Clydesiders—fiery 
Jimmy Maxton, carrot-haired George 
Buchanan, dour David Kirkwood. Amid 
Tory cheers and then a dead hush Con- 
servative Leader Stanley Baldwin edged 
over for a tense, whispered conference with 
Liberal David Lloyd George. If the Welsh- 
man agreed to go in with Baldwin, as he 
did fortnight ago on the picayune mes- 
senger boys issue (Time, Dec. 9), then the 
MacDonald Cabinet was as good as done. 
But Mr. Lloyd George is peculiar. Like 
the Heathen Chinee, he and his Liberals 
sat impassive, refused to go into either 
division lobby, abstained from voting. 
Scowling, the Conservatives followed the 
Clydesiders; scowling blacker the regular 
Laborites filed into the Government’s 
lobby. The result looked grave. Scot 
MacDonald, who weathered the mes- 
senger boy crisis with a majority of 70, 
squeaked through last week with an 
ominous 13. 


@ As usual, David Lloyd George covered 
the trail of his devious policy with an 
oration about nothing in particular but of 
lofty moral tone. At the mere mention of 
Disarmament, the little Welsh lawyer 
leaped up to cry: “President Herbert 
Hoover is the only world statesman of to- 
day who sees that problem with clear 
eyes!” (no mean dig at James Ramsay 
MacDonald). “Mr. Hoover has pointed out 
that men under arms including actual re- 
servists, in the world are almost 30,000,- 
000, Or 10,000,000 more numerous than 
before the War. Every time I, or anyone 
else, try to say what President Hoover has 
said, statistics carefully cooked by the 
League of Nations are hurled at our heads 
enumerating peace establishments, which 
mean nothing. ... The League is in 
danger of failure, through being run by 
flapdoodlers! It has done nothing but sit 
for ten years. It is the old question of 
petrol [gasoline] without a machine. 
There’s nothing left of the League today 
but perfume... . 

“What is the [Labor] government going 
to do about all this? If we had Hoovers in 


every country, the problem [of Disarma- 
ment ] would be solved.” 

At the close of Lloyd George’s mag- 
netic flapdoodling, the House surprised it- 
self by passing this resolution: “In the 
opinion of this House the government 
should use its utmost efforts to stimulate 
international action for the study and 
eventual preparation of a treaty for the 
comprehensive reduction and limitation of 
naval, military and air armaments, includ- 
ing war material as well as personnel.” 

Since the Hoover-MacDonald Confer- 
ence will deal only with naval disarma- 
ment, the Welshman had successfully 
wangled into the record that he is the 
champion of things bigger, broader, better. 


FRANCE 


Tardieu the Tamer 


The potency test of a French Prime 
Minister is whether he can lash his budget 
through the Chamber of Deputies by 
Jan. 1. Nobody had done it for years until 
1926, when great Raymond Poincaré made 
budget punctuality the crux of his savior- 
ship of the franc. Last week the savior’s 
smart disciple and successor, Prime Min- 
ister André Tardieu, battled to equal the 
record of his chief, battled also to vindi- 
cate his own nickname, “The Most Amer- 
ican of Frenchmen” (Time, Nov. 11). 

This year budget punctuality is not im- 
perative. France is vastly prosperous. 
Surplus tax collections have been piling up 
over estimates month after month. There- 
fore, argued many a Deputy last week, 
why not go back to the good old pre- 
Poincaré system? In those days the 
budget debate was a tournament of oratory 
lasting well into March, April or even 
May. 

The object was to give every Deputy 
a chance to speak for at least half a day 
on the budget clauses particularly inter- 
esting to his constituents. It was a grand 
old system—forensics in the reverberant 
pork barrel. 

Vigorously last week Tardieu L’Améri- 
cain lashed into the Deputies a proposal 
to hold three sessions every week day 
until the budget is voted. If they must 
talk, let it be morning, noon and night, 
until the bitter end. With much grum- 
bling they assented. Then Tardieu did a 
double-snapper with his whip—demanded 
that they sit thrice a day on Sunday too. 
Rebellion loomed, but Ringmaster Tar- 
dieu fired a figurative blank cartridge, 
demanded a vote of confidence. After less 
than a month in Power he has the Deputies 
so thoroughly cowed that they licked his 
hand 350 to 142. 


POLAND 


Switalski Out 

Two months ago the Polish Sejm (Par- 
liament) attempted to convene. Ninety 
officers with clanking sabres and big black 
pistols stomped into the building. The 
Dictator of Poland, Military Josef Pilsud- 
ski, and his chief opponent, Civilian Mar- 
shal Ignacy Daszynski, snarled at each 





other across a table. The Sejm adjourned 
(Time, Nov. 11). 

Unlike other dictators, Marshal Pilsud- 
ski’s official position is merely that of 
Minister of War. Last week, invigorated 
by enforced vacation, the deputies reso- 
lutely carried out their purpose to convene. 
listened to a two-hour speech from Finance 
Minister Matuszewski, promptly next day 
ousted the government of Prime Minister 
Switalski by a vote of ‘““No Confidence.” 

Usual Polish pandemonium broke out. 
Communists unfurled a huge red banner, 
flapped it in the faces of government 
deputies who closed their eyes and lustily 
bawled the “War Song of the Legionaries 
of the First Brigade” (favorite Pilsudski 
anthem), then marched from the hall. 

The retirement of prime ministers has 
nothing to do with the position of omni- 
potent Pole Pilsudski. Ex-Prime Minister 
Switalski and parliamentary leaders waited 
hat in hand in the Pilsudski antechamber 
last week to learn who he thought should 
be the next prime minister. 


JUGOSLAVIA 
Child Militia 


“A national militia of boys and girls 
between the ages of seven and 20 years’ — 
that was what Dictator-King Alexander of 
Jugoslavia created last week by a pen- 
scratch. In Italy a similar militia, for 
boys only, called Balilla* has been formed 
by the inventor of this apt scheme for 
bending twigs of youth, Signor Benito 
Mussolini. 

In Belgrade Dictator-King Alexander 
christened his balilla “The Hawks of Jugo- 
slavia,” dubbed his bonny six-year-old 
eldest son, Crown Prince Peter, “The 
Eternal Chief of Hawks.” 


*Named after an Italian boy, Balilla, who 
distinguished himselt when Austrians besieged 
Genoa in 1800, by hurling a rock at the enemy. 

















Wide World 
CROWN PRINCE PETER 
“Eternal Chief of the Hawks.” 
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PAPAL STATE 
Kneeling Majesty 


Fifty-nine years ago when ten-month- 
old Vittorio Emanuele, Prince of Naples, 
swung a royal rattle, and 13-year-old 
Achille Ratti declined irregular verbs in 
a Milan seminary, the troops of small 
Vittorio’s grandfather, Vittorio Emanuele 
II, King of Sardinia, recently proclaimed 
King of Italy, stormed and breached the 
walls of the Papal city of Rome. 

“T give thanks to God,” wrote Pius IX, 
“who has permitted Your Majesty to fill 
the last days of my life with bitterness. 
I pray God to dispense to you his mercy, 
which you so much need.” 

From that day no Pope left his self- 
imposed “iniprisonment” within the com- 
paratively narrow confines of the Vatican, 
no member of the Italian Royal Family 
set foot on Papal ground. At last came 
the Lateran Treaties, re-establishing the 
temporal power of the Pope (Time, Feb. 
18). Last week the onetime Prince of 
Naples, now King of Italy, called on the 
onetime Achille Ratti, now Pope Pius XI. 
To 40 million Italians, to 331 million 
Roman Catholics, it was a day of recon- 
ciliation never to be forgotten. 


For safety’s sake, no advance news was 
given of the route that the King and 
Queen would take in their ride from 
Quirinal Palace to Vatican Palace. The 
huge oval of St. Peter’s Square was kept 
free of spectators. From dawn on the day 
appointed, crowds of pious, enthusiastic 
Romans jammed the sidewalks of every 
street through which the royal pair could 
possibly pass, whiled away the long hours 
playing lottery games. Enterprising ped- 
dlers did a rushing business selling enve- 
lopes containing numbers shrewdly dubbed 
the “favorites” of the Pope, the King, the 
Queen. Many a Roman policeman unbent 
to buy tickets himself and play with the 
crowd. 

Motor horns honked, grey-green soldiers 
snapped to present arms, and a fleet of 
eight cars, preceded and followed by 
bicycle policemen, swept through the 
streets. To the disappointment of the 
crowds, the royal procession was quite as 
informal as the usual public appearances 
of Herbert Hoover. 


Whatever the Royal cortége lacked in 
gtandeur was more than made up by pomp 
displayed by the Supreme Pontiff. At the 
technical frontier of the minuscule Vati- 
can State the eight motor cars stopped. 
There, brilliant in the warm December 
sunshine stood Commendatore Serafini, 
Governor of Vatican City; Prince Mas- 
simo, Papal Postmaster General, gorgeous 
in hose, doublet and a stiff medieval ruff, 
with a red-plumed morion on his head; 
and Commendatore de Mandato, general 
of the Pope’s Armies. Out of his auto- 
mobile stepped  short-legged Vittorio 
Emanuele III, in the grey-green and silver 
dress uniform of a field marshal. From 
his hat sprouted a white aigrette, round 
his neck hung the flashing gold chain of 
the Collar of the Annunziata, on his breast 
blazed medals. Towering a good head and 
shoulders above him stood Queen Elena. 
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Foreign News—( Continued) 


She was all in white high-necked, long- 
sleeved, as Vatican etiquette demands. 
Half shrouded by a white lace mantilla, 
her regal head carried a proud coronet, 
and upon the black cordon of Malta across 
her bosom depended in eight strands the 
fabulous Pearls of Savoy, huge as. pale 
butter balls. 

Governor Serafini stepped forward. 
“Majesties!” he boomed. “In my capacity 
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U.& U. 
Crown PRINCE UMBERTO 


The Pope: “In him lie the hopes of the 
Italian people, and not the Italian people 
alone.” 


as Governor of Vatican City I have the 
high honor, in the name of my Sovereign, 
His Holiness Pius XI, to extend to you 
a welcome.” They remounted their limou- 
sine. 

Silver trumpets fanfared. The royal 
procession moved across St. Peter’s 
Square. Like medieval statues, a platoon 
of the famed Swiss Guards stood at atten- 
tion in the scarlet, green and yellow 
uniforms designed for them’ by Michael 
Angelo. Sunlight gleamed from the pol- 
ished steel of halberd, morion, breastplate, 
pauldron, rerebrace. Under the Bernini 
colonnade, the Palatine Guards, more effi- 
cient section of the Pope’s army, snapped 
modern rifles to the present. 

In the courtyard of St. Damascus came 
a final disembarkment from the royal 
motors. Self-conscious reporters in swal- 
low-tail coats noted in Their Majesties’ 
party the fascinating brown beard of 
Italian Foreign Minister Dino Grandi, 
“The Right Hand of Il Duce,” and the 
brigand-like black mustache of Cesare 
Maria di Vecchi, Count di Val Cismon, 
Italian Ambassador to the Holy See. 
Swiss drummers in velvet hats thumped 
yellow-painted drums. Swiss bandsmen 
blared the Italian royal anthem (the first 
time that such music had echoed from the 
Vatican’s sacred walls), and followed it 
with the Papal hymn Juno Pontificio. 

There is no sovereign in the world who 
has so many personal servants as the 
Pope. In the inner courtyard of St. Da- 









mascus this fact was gorgeously demon- 
strated to little King Vittorio Emanuele 
and his tall white spouse. Here was a 
final detachment of the Papal Army, 
elaborately upholstered Gendarmes in fur 
busbies, varnished jack boots, flashing 
sabres. In a knot of red, pink, crimson, 
purple and white, stood the Grand Master 
of the Holy Hospice, the Secret Almoner, 
the Pope’s Sacristan, Secret Chamberlains., 
Knights of the Cape and Sword, Noble 
Guards, Cardinals, Lay Gentlemen-in- 
Waiting. 

To the King and Queen it was all new 
and strange. Although the corridors they 
marched through, the stairs they climbed, 
were familiar to most Romans, Their 
Majesties had only seen them in photo- 
graphs. Right and left they peered like 
tourists. In the Hall of St. John, ante- 
chamber to the Sala del Tronetto (room 
of the “little throne’’), the royal and papal 
procession stopped. Two bussolanti (offi- 
cial door openers), in scarlet damask knee 
breeches, flung wide the doors. There. 
smiling benignly through his steel rimmed 
spectacles, stood the Pontifex Maximus. 

Courtiers drew back. King and Queen 
advanced, dropped on one knee, kissed 
the Pope’s ring. 

For months, every move, every gesture 
of this auspicious tableau had been ar- 
gued and arranged between committees of 
papal and royal experts in etiquette. Chief 
rub: Papal etiquette demanded that visit- 
ing sovereigns should kiss the Pope’s toe. 
Vittorio Emanuele, or Benito Mussolini, 
found this unbecoming to the dignity of 
the House of Savoy (Time, Nov. 25). 
Hence the compromise, the one-kneed 
genuflection. His Holiness did not leave 
Their Majesties kneeling long. Quickly 
he motioned them to their feet, led them 
to two armchairs placed on a level with 
and on either side of his “Little Throne,’’* 
which was under a velvet canopy. 

Courtiers had a brief glimpse of a 
white-robed Queen, a gold-collared King, 
and the resplendent Pope. Over his white 
silk cassock the Pope wore a rocchetto 
(tunic) of fine point lace down to his 
ankles; on his shoulders was a red velvet 
mozzetta (short cape) bordered with er- 
mine. The doors closed, leaving Majesties 
and Pontiff to commune in secret. Cor- 
respondents wondered what was said. 
Worldly wise cardinals and diplomats 
knew that whatever it was it was not im- 
portant. 

Twenty minutes later the doors were 
opened. Courtiers filed in. Gifts had been 
exchanged. To the Pope, King Vittorio 
gave a jeweled cross in a casket of pol- 
ished stone. Queen Elena presented an 
antique crucifix, belonging by tradition to 
the Venerable Clothilde of Savoy. On the 
King the Pontiff bestowed the Supreme 
Order of Christ, gave His Majesty also 
a set of three rare medals in a white 
leather box, and (most appreciated of all, 
for Vittorio Emanuele is a famed numis- 
matist) a four-volume illustrated catalog 
of the Vatican coin collection. For Queen 
Elena the Beatissimus Pater produced a 


*The big one is in the Throne Room proper, 
not used except when many persons are 
presented. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





mosaic reproduction of Raphael’s Ma- 
donna of the Chair, and a jeweled rosary. 
To Crown Prince Umberto, His Holiness 
sent a special blessing, observed benignly 
that “in him lie the hopes of the Italian 
people, and not the Italian people alone.”* 

Visiting was not over for the King and 
Queen when they left the Pontiff’s pres- 
ence. There was still a call to be paid 
upon Cardinal Gasparri, Papal Secretary 
of State, in fis state apartments, and 
(thrilling moment for Their Majesties) 
the first visit to the Basilica of St. Peter. 
Conducted by the long scarlet-robed figure 
of Cardinal Merry del Val, Archpriest of 
the Basilica, they admired painted ceilings 
and gigantic carven cherubs, knelt above 
the Tomb of the Apostles, 


Out in the sunshine once more stiff lines 
of glittering halberdiers lined the way to 
the Royal motor cars. From an upper 
window of the Vatican, the Pope beamed 
a goodbye, did not wave. Back once more 
on Italian territory Their Majesties passed 
saluting soldiery in a uniform that they 
had not seen for nearly three hours, the 
black-shirted militia of Benito Mussolini. 


Home in the Quirinal Palace Queen 
Elena commanded a large, nourishing 
sandwich. Since early morning she had 
been up preparing for the visit, had had 
ao time to eat. Scarcely had the sand- 
wich arrived than Her Majesty was forced 
to tuck it away. Cardinal Gasparri, prompt 
to return the royal visit, had arrived and 
was waiting audience. Queen Elena swal- 
lowed hastily, descended to receive him. 

Even then Papal visiting was not over 
for Vittorio Emanuele. Two mornings 
later, back to the Vatican went he with 
three of his children, Crown Prince Um- 
berto, Princesses Giovanna and Maria. 
Papal Guards, Swiss Guards, Cardinals, 
Throne, etc., etc-—the whole ceremony 
was gone through once more. 

Exhilarated by the resplendent recon- 
ciliation, Pius XI’s Palatine guard next 
day made its first emergence into united 
Italy, quick-stepped through the streets of 
Rome to the Piazza di Spagna, where it 
took part in religious ceremonies. 


RUSSIA 


Scorn for Stimson 

Mrs. Maxim Maximovich Litvinov, 
wife of the Soviet commissar for foreign 
affairs, is English, forthright, tart-tongued. 
She has never met President Herbert 
Hoover nor Secretary of State Henry 
Lewis Stimson. But at Geneva last spring 
she beheld the dapper gentleman they sent 
to tell the League of Nations and the 
world for the first time about the Presi- 
dent’s disarmament plans—Hugh Simons 
Gibson, U. S. Ambassador to Belgium. 

“I should call Gibson a contemptible 
little bounder,” drawled English Mrs. 
Litvinov not long afterward, and she had 
4 great many things in mind. They bear 
importantly on the strained relations be- 
tween Washington and Moscow, relations 
which creaked last week when Statesman 
Stimson politely reminded Russia and 


*H.R.H. 
Marie José. 





is engaged to Belgium’s Princess 


China in identic notes of their obligation 
under the Kellogg Pact not to fight, only 
to be told by Comrade Litvinov with blaz- 
ing scorn te mind his business. 

Ambassador Gibson arrived in Geneva 
last spring, heard Comrade Litvinov ex- 
pound to the great powers his cherished 
scheme of disarmament on which he had 
labored many a year. It so happened 
that the Hoover plan—which Mr. Gibson 
had in his pocket—paralleled almost ex- 
actly in its two most important aspects 
the Litvinov scheme,* though no one 
present knew that then except Mr. Gibson. 
Plan in pocket, he let Litvinov talk, de- 
clined to comment in open meeting, told 
correspondents privately that the Soviet 
scheme was not worthy of comment or 
consideration, suggested that Comrade Lit- 
vinov had presented it in bad faith. 

Later, when Ambassador Gibson offered 
to the world in the name of President 
Hoover and Secretary Stimson what 
seemed to Mrs. Litvinov basically her 
husband’s plan, she made up her mind that 
“contemptible” was the right adjective, 
“bounder” the right noun. 

“Good faith indeed!” she has said with 
honest English ire. “My husband is 
deeply, passionately sincere. He believes 
in his disarmament plan, and he offered 
it with all his heart.” 

Battle Plane Prejudice. To the desk 
of Comrade Litvinov in the Kremlin came 
intelligence, last week, that a ship had 
just cleared from New York, bearing to 
the Chinese Government the second con- 
signment of a $1,000,000 order for battle 
planes of the Vought Corsair type used 
by the U. S. Navy, built at Long Island 
City. Soon these planes might be bombing 
Soviet villages near the Sino-Russian fron- 
tier. Naturally the U. S. State Department 
was not responsible for the shipment, but 
it may have prejudiced Comrade Litvinov 


*Both statesmen called for: 1) reduction, not 
limitation, of armaments; 2) reduction according 
to a mathematical formula, in the President’s case 
the famed ‘“‘Hoover Yardstick.” 


as he ruffled his copy of Statesman Stim- 
son’s note, pondered its powerful conclu- 
sion: 

“The American Government feels that 
the respect with which China and Russia 
will hereafter be held in the good opinion 
of the world will necessarily in great 
measure depend upon the way in which 
they carry out [their] most sacred prom- 
ises [as signatories of the Kellogg Pact ].” 

Unfriendly Act? As was later ad- 
mitted to Washington correspondents, the 
Stimson notes were drafted when their 
author did not know whether to believe 
conflicting reports that China and Russia 
were even then patching up their differ- 
ences at a peace parley near Vladivostok 
(see p. 30). Other reports convinced Mr. 
Stimson that Soviet planes were bombing 
Chinese villages. He meant well, meant 
to stop any possibility of slaughter. But 
to Comrade Litvinov, who knew from his 
direct wire to the peace parley that China 
was yielding and Russia winning peace 
on her own terms, the U. S. note seemed 
at best an intrusion. His note in reply 
said: “, . . the [Stimson] declaration can- 
not but be considered unjustifiable pres- 
sure on the [Sino-Russian] negotiations, 
and cannot therefore be taken as a friendly 
act. . . . The Soviet Government cannot 
forbear expressing amazement that the 
Government of the U. S., which by its 
own will has no official relations with the 
Soviet, deems it possible to apply to it 
with advice and counsel.” 

Lack of official relations forced Com- 
rade Litvinov to send his reply through 
the same slow grapevine via which he 
received the U. S. note, namely the French 
Embassy at Moscow. Correspondents 
cabled it direct, caused Statesman Stim- 
son’s acute embarrassment, placed him in 
a position where he found it necessary to 
break a state department rule and com- 
ment on a communication from a foreign 
power before he actually received it (see 

TS 


Ha, Ha, Ha! Comrade Litvinov’s real 


PUNCTURING THE GAS BAG! 
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HeEarst’s CARTOON 


The Herald Tribune said: “At least it appeared to be none of our business.” 
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EGYPT... and tke, 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Athens 


The Mauretania in 
search of romance 


Athens... the fountain of Greek 
inspiration, yet as modern as 
Paris and New York. The view 
from the Acropolis across to the 
Bay of Salamis where Xerxes 
came with his fleet of a Thousand 
Conquering Ships . . . modern 
Athenians against a background 
which made museums possible 
... Beauty to walk on... a char- 


acteristic, pulsing, novel city life. 


The Mauretania sails deter- 
minedly for the cultural romance, 
the social quintessence of the 
world’s most beautiful sea. She 
is famous in the role of a plea- 
sure yacht. Spacious...charm- 
ing and informal. She calls at 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Villefranche, Naples, Alexandria 
and Haifa, so opportunely that 
she is part of the Mediterranean 
season. 

The Mauretania sails from New 
York February 20th . .. returns 


via Southampton. 


N.Y. to Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Villefranche 
and Naples Rh Er ee SS $275 up 
N. Y. to Athens, Haifa and Alexandria $350 up 
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reply to Statesman Stimson came not by 
note, but in a gala speech before the Soviet 
central executive committee, to which he 
invited the whole Moscow diplomatic 
corps. Such a chance to make game of 
Messrs. Hoover and Stimson, whose Gib- 
son had humiliated him last spring, might 
not soon come again, and Comrade Lit- 
vinov made the most of it. Stomachs 
quaked with mirth as he told in droll 
fashion how Statesman Stimson had called 
on all the 53 Kellogg Treaty nations to 
second his note, and concluded amid 
guffaws: “I have just received a cable- 
gram saying that Panama—even great 
Panama—stands with Mr. Stimson.’”* 

In his less humorous passages Comrade 
Litvinov made three points: 

1) The U. S., Britain and France keep 
thousands of troops permanently stationed 
at strategic points throughout Chinat and 
war boats anchored off her principal ports; 

2) Soviet Russia has staged one major 
punitive raid into one Chinese province 
(Manchuria) and then withdrawn all her 
troops (Time, Dec. 9g). 

3) “A genuine desire for peace [on the 
part of Mr. Stimson] might have prompted 
him [to act] much earlier, even the first 
week after the Chinese broke the letter 
and the spirit of the Kellogg Pact by 
violent and unauthorized seizure of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway and arbitrary 
measures against Soviet citizens” (Time, 
July 22, et seq.). 

Poll Parrot of Peace. Unquestionably 
Comrade Litvinov lost more than he 
gained by what seemed to most U. S. citi- 
zens wanton impudence. But the U. S. 
press rallied surprisingly, not in Litvinov’s 
support, but against Statesman Stimson 
as a Meddlesome Mattie. Said the New 
York Herald Tribune, staunchest admin- 
istration organ: ‘“The virtue of this action 
is rather difficult to see. ... Japan... 
has wisely disassociated herself from any 
American note. ... The situation was 
and is extremely murky. But at least it 
appeared to be none of our business.” 

Boisterously rampant, Hearst sheets 
screeched across an entire page IN FIRST 
REAL TEST, KELLOGG ‘PEACE’ PACT 
PROVES PEACE DISTURBER, fol- 
lowed up with a cartoon in which a terri- 
fied Poll Parrot of Peace was shown in a 
gilded cage hitched to a balloon labeled 
“Kellogg Peace Pact” which was being 
punctured by Litvinov’s quill pen (actu- 
ally he uses a Waterman). 


CHINA 


400 Million Humiliations 


Four hundred million Chinamen seemed 
to be wrong last week, or at least totally 
incapable of setting right the affairs of 
their country. 

On the north they suffered a supreme 
humiliation. Governor General Chang 
Hsueh-Liang of Manchuria Province ca- 
pitulated through his emissaries at Nikolsk- 
Ussiriisk, Siberia, to the emissaries of 
Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
Maximovich Litvinov (see p. 29). Cowed 
by the Red Army’s raid into Manchuria 
three weeks ago, Governor General Chang 


*Britain, France, Italy, were among other 
seconders; Japan and Germany refused to second. 
+In his message to Congress the President said 
that 2,650 U. S. troops are now stationed in 


China. 
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humbly agreed that the Chinese Eastern 
Railway shall again be placed under the 
management of Soviet citizens, as it was 
before China booted out the Reds last 
summer (Time, July 22). In return the 
Soviet Government agreed to cease propa- 
gandizing in Manchuria, but no Chinaman 
believed that this promise will be more 
than technically kept.* 

At China’s onetime northern capital 
Peking (now called ‘“Peiping,’ meaning 
‘Northern Peace’’) a total of 39 generals 
signed a circular telegram to field com- 
manders, last week, denouncing as incom- 
petent their commander-in-chief, Chinese 
President Chiang Kai-Shek. 

In the new capital, Nanking, no one 
knew whether or not to believe reports 
that President Chiang had resigned. Mar- 
tial law was in effect. Several mutinous 
army divisions were menacing the capital. 
China was another name for Anarchy. 

In the vast city of Shanghai, peopled by 
nearly two million Chinafolk, it was im- 
possible to take a train or send a telegram 
to Nanking, Peiping or Hankow, “Chicago 
of China.” Wires and rails had been cut 
by men with guns who might be described 
as soldiers, mutineers, revolutionaries or 
bandits as one pleased. They all looted 
indiscriminately. Chaos grew so complete 
that leading Shanghai newspapers de- 
scribed one report of the President’s resig- 
nation as “received from a trustworthy 
source in Paris.” 

Terror and chaos were worst in the far 
southern city of Canton. Originally this 
was the bailiwick of President Chiang Kai- 
Shek, and from it he sallied, three years 
ago, at the head of the Nationalist Army 
which proceeded to conquer all China 
(Time, April 5, 1926, et seg.). Last week 
General Ho Ying-ching, whom President 
Chiang had sent to defend Canton, found 
himself so hard pressed that he adopted 
amazing measures. The first was to send 
out river workers and peasants to pick up 
the dead, bloated bodies of soldiers who 
constantly floated downstream from ob- 
scure engagements above. The corpses 
were searched for cartridges and small 
arms, General Ho paying a flat rate of $10 
for every pistol or hundred cartridges re- 
covered. “Some peasants are making $100 
a day,” cabled a U. S. eyewitness. 

Next, General Ho removed his head- 
quarters from the city he was supposed to 
be defending to a strongly built cement 
factory on the opposite side of the river. 
Finally he sent an airplane to drop leaflets 
over the principal enemy force, encamped 
only 25 miles upstream, the famed “Iron- 
sides Army” of General Chang Fa-K'uei 
(Time, Oct. 14). The leaflets shamelessly 
offered following itemized bribes: 

$25,060 to an Ironsider who assassinates 
his commander, General Chang Fa-K'uei. 

$500 to every field gun crew who desert 
with their gun to General Ho. 

$10 to every man deserting with his rifle, 
plus one month’s pay if the man is a 
private, or promotion up one grade if an 
officer 

*Technically it is not the Soviet Government 
but the Third International (consisting of almost 


exactly the same group of men) which spreads 
Communist doctrines abroad. 
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ILG ELECTRIC 
VENTILATOR 


CORRECTS BAD ATR CONDITIONS 


ese of the ill-effects of bad air 

Rar now that winter necessi- 
tates closed doors and windows — 
Don’t be subject to the headaches, colds 
and mental and physical fatigue which 
come from foul, stagnant air . . . Keep 
fit — Be healthy — Make sure that the 
air you breathe is as pure as the water 
you drink . . . Ventilate your office, 
store, workshop or kitchen with an 
Iig Electric Ventilator. 
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The Ilg Ventilator is electrically con- 
trolled and operated —can be quickly 
and economically installed— the only 
one that has a fully enclosed, self- -cooled 
motor .. . Made, tested, sold and guar- 
- ae, .— anteed as a complete unit. Be sure you 
— see the Ilg Electric Ventilator today 
/ sie SS painted Green! 


Ask your electrical goods dealer 
for a demonstration or mail the 
coupon for Free 32-page Booklet 
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ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 
2847 NORTH CRAWFORD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Without obligation send me your 32-page, illustrated book. I am 
interested in correct ventilation as applied to the subject checked. 


Oe ae 
Full Address ___— yo as z aoe canis 
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JAPAN 


“Rocks at the Ocean’s Fringe’ 


On the first day of every Japanese year. 
while the sun is rising, ten poems are read 
as pompously as possible to, the Son of 
Heaven, His Imperial Majesty the Em- 
peror Hirohito, 124th lineal descendant of 
the Sun Goddess. 

To write a poem and have it read among 
the supreme ten—what exquisite happi- 
ness! Every year at least 30,000 Japanese 
write and enter poems in the contest. If 
they live abroad they frequently cable 
them to the Imperial Household Ministry. 
Last week the Ministry announced, amid 
general rejoicing, that the set theme for 
Imperial Poems this year will be 
“KAIHEN NO IWAWO or “ROCKS 
AT THE OCEAN’S FRINGE.” 

This is considered an easy theme, much 
easier than that of two years ago—“THE 
COLORING OF THE MOUNTAIN 
BECOMES MORE BRILLIANT’—a 
stumper which proved difficult to get into 
the requisite tanka form of 31 syllables, 
in lines of five, seven, five, seven and 
seven syllables (Time, Feb. 6, 1928). 

As usual, the sublime Emperor himself 
will write a tanka, but his will not be 
entered in the competition. Poems must 
be in by Dec. 16, will be judged at light- 
ning speed by a competent corps of metri- 
cal experts, and the winning ten read 
at break of the New Year (Jan. 1). 

Greatest, perhaps, of fanka turners was 
Kamo Mabuchi (1697-1769), who claimed 
to be descended from the divine Three- 
Legged Crow which guided the first Japa- 
nese emperor, Jimmy, in all his conquests. 
Crow Scion Mabuchi credjted whatever 
evils befell Japan to her contact with 
“debased Chinese learning.” His greatest 
pupil, Motoori Norinaga (1730-1801) 
wrote perhaps the most popular and typi- 
cal of tankas: 

If one should ask you 

What is the heart 

Of Island Yamato— 

It is the mountain cherry-blossom 

Which exhales its perfume in the morn- 

ing sun. 

Every year the Imperial tanka theme 
is moulded and painted by leading sculp- 
tors and artists as well as poetized— 
therefore it must always be visual. 


MEXICO 
Gas Whoopee 


Gas went to Mexico last week from 
Zapata County, Texas. Through 143 miles 
of spandy new 123 inch pipe it hissed 
across the border to feed iron and steel 
furnaces at Monterrey, “The Pittsburgh 
of Mexico.” Pioneer in international pub- 
lic utility, Uniied Gas Co. of Texas, 
already has contracts calling for natural 
gas exports of 18 million cubic feet daily 
through their new pipe. No niggards, they 
made expensive gas whoopee in Monterrey 
one night last week, lit a mighty “Inau- 
gural Beacon” which spurted up house 
high from the Public Square. 

After fire, filaments. Last week, Gen- 
eral Electric Co. of New York let a million- 
peso contract ($450,000) for the imme- 
diate construction at Monterrey of the 
largest electric lamp bulb factory in 
Mexico. 




























































MANOIR RICHELIEU 


at Murray Bay, Province of Quebec, Canada 


We supply complete winter sports 
equipment at moderate rental. 


eA (astle and a Wilderness 


ONG white hills, as steep or gradual as 

courage or caution may demand. Dazzling 

sunshine and sparkling air. A breathless run in 
a smother of diamond dust. 





Star spangled nights, or darkness lighted by the 
restless flare of the aurora; or the world curtained 
by the falling flakes that spell joy for the morrow. 
Flaming birchlogs, congenialcompany,goodcheer. 


A castle and a wilderness. Dinner jackets and 
hooded parkas. Smart modern patter and century- 
old patois. Never before such winter sports in 
such a gorgeous setting. 


DAILY TRAIN SERVICE from Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington to 





Point au Pic (Murray Bay), via Montreal and Quebec. 
CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 





For full information, illustrated booklet, rates, reservations, 
etc., apply to your own tourist agent, any Canadian National 
Railways office, any of our own agents (located in leading 
cities in the United States and Canada), or the head office of 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


| 715 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL, P.Q., CANADA 
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your cares 
in a Puletide Restiual! 





OF BEDFORD to 


West Indies 


23rd 


on December 


The jolly first days of a unique 
West Indies Cruise . . . Boar’s 
head... Yule log... Sir Roger de 
Coverley and Virginia Reel... 
old-time Christmas fare...mistle- 
toe and holly. Then, sunny skies 
and visits to azure ports of ro- 
mance, in flowering, palm-girt 
isles of the Caribbean. Only 16 
days of your time for the gayest of 
holidays. And you'll be delighted 
with the regal Duchess of Bedford 
...from open sports deck to state- 
rooms with real beds. Sail with 
her from New York on December 
23rd... to Kingston, Cristobal, 
Havana, Nassau. Or, the 29-day 
cruises are Jan. 10th and Feb. 
11th, from New York. 


For full information and reservations, 
apply local agent or 


Canadian Pacific 
WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Offices in all large cities including: 
New York, 344 Madison Ave.; Chicago, 71 
East Jackson; Boston, 405 Boylston St.; 
Philadelphia, 1500 Locust St.; Buffalo, 
160 Pearl St.; Montreal, 201 St. JamesSt. 
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Scientific Censorship 


Censorship need not be official to be 
effective. One Manhattan publishing house 
has lately learned this truth. The pub- 
lishers are Charles Scribner’s Sons. The 
unofficially censored book is Edwin Fran- 
den Dakin’s Mrs. Eddy: The Biography 
of a Virginal Mind, published by Scrib- 
ner’s last August, now unobtainable at 
many a bookstore. The unofficial censors 
are Christian Scientists. 

Last week the book department of Lord 
& Taylor, Manhattan department store, 
leased by the Doubleday-Doran Book 
Shops, Inc., stopped displaying Mrs. Eddy. 
Simultaneously The New Republic, Man- 
hattan liberal weekly, appeared with an 
article by Newspaperman Craig F. Thomp- 
son of the New York World, entitled 
“The Christian Science Censorship.” Said 
Newspaperman Thompson: “The Church 
maintains in every state . . . a Commit- 
tee on Publication . . . ‘to correct in a 
Christian manner injustices done Mrs. 
Eddy or members of this Church by the 
daily press, by periodicals or circulated 
literature of any sort.’ ” 

Author Thompson quoted letters from 
booksellers in Winnipeg, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Toledo, Seattle, Atlanta, Cleve- 
land, telling of complaints against the 
book, threats to withdraw custom unless 
sale of the book was stopped, testifying 
to the effective activities of Christian 
Science Committees on _ Publication. 
Author Thompson reminded his readers 
of the fate of an earlier biography of Mrs. 
Eddy, The Memoirs of Mary Baker Eddy, 
by Adam & Lillian S. Dickey, published in 
1927 by the Merrymount Press of Boston. 
This book was. recalled at the behest of 
the Board of Directors of the Mother 
Church in Boston so thoroughly that now 
only four copies exist. 

What Christian Scientists have objected 
to in all but the authorized life of Mrs. 
Eddy (The Life of Mary Baker Eddy by 
Sibyl Wilbur) are alleged misstatements, 
“obnoxious,” libelous, about the founder 
of Christian Science. Author Dakin’s book 
says that Mary Baker Eddy plagiarized, 
took morphine, made no miraculous cures. 

Though denying that the boycott was 
or would be successful in stopping the sale 
of the Dakin biography, Publisher Max- 
well Evarts Perkins of Scribner’s admitted 
that “the attempted censorship has seri- 
ously affected sale of the book in four- 
fifths of the bookstores of the country. 


| It should have sold three times as well.” 


—— 





| Talking Reporter 


Aided by 51 newspapers throughout the 
land, Cineman Carl Laemmle’s Universal 
Newsreel daily flashes current events be- 
fore the eyes of ten million cinemagoers 
in 10,000 theatres. Last week Newsreeler 
Laemmle enlisted more aid. To replace the 
explanatory captions in his newsreels he 
contracted to have the explanations spoken 
by a voice already familiar to his cus- 
tomers, the radio baritone of Graham 
McNamee, broadcaster extraordinary. A 
new title was invented for the occasion: 
Talking Reporter. 

After hearing Graham McNamee de- 


scribe the Dempsey-Tunney fight of 1927, 
a fairly hardboiled newspaperman* wrote: 
“Tears, murders, fever were in that voice. 
.. . I thought from time to time he was 
going to break down and cry. The 
emotional Joad was too great for a human 
heart.” 

The new title of Talking Reporter did 
not mean that Graham McNamee was 
going to. shoulder a new assortment of 
emotional loads. He will not be present 
when the newsreels are taken. The 51 
newspaperst+ film local news, send it to 
Universal Newsreel’s Manhattan labora- 
tory. There Talking Reporter McNamee 
will view it. As he watches he will make 








International 
“REAL PILLAR OF RADIO” 


. did not increase his emotional load. 


remarks, which will be recorded on discs 
synchronized with the film. National 
Broadcasting Co. will not lose its No. 1 
event-describer. McNamee’s hour-a-day 
with Universal Newsreel will be sand- 
wiched in among his regular announcing 
engagements. 

In person Graham McNamee is lean, 
light-haired, with prominent nose and up- 
per teeth. Born in Washington, D. C. in 
1889, he grew up to be a semi-professional 
baseballer in St. Paul, Minn. Then he 
found his baritone voice was better than 
his throwing arm. He was a church soloist 
in Bronxville, N. Y. where he romantically 
won his wife with the aid of an elopers 
ladder. Called one day for jury duty in 
Manhattan, he found himself near No. 195 
Broadway, then headquarters of WEAF. 
He walked in, took a voice test, got a job. 
Fame came quickly. His reporting of the 
long-drawn 1924, Democratic National 
Convention in Manhattan established him 
as most popular U. S. announcer. Soon no 
football game, world series, horse race, 


*William F. 
Plain Dealer. . 

+Some of them: New York Evening World, 
Chicago Daily News, Kansas City Journal-Post, 
San Francisco Chronicle, Indianapolis News, 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune, Atlanta Journal, 
Cincinnati Times-Star, Denver Rocky Mountain 
News. 


McDermott in the Cleveland 
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. Can Mrs. Advertiser give 
Mr. Advertiser a BUYING IDEA? 


t Here he comes out to your waiting car... 
I holding the fortunes of a dozer manufac- 
0 turers in his arms. The least of those 


trademarks is valued at millions. The good 
will of each is listed among their greatest 
assets. 


so standard in flavor, so liked for goodness 
that the names of these standard products 
ring with friendliness. So widely advertised 
and trusted that you never dream of ques- 
tioning the contents. 


" 
| So well-known for uniformity of quality, 


Now, say the SCRIPPS-HOWARD News- 
papers to national advertisers, ‘‘Why not 
apply your own proved and successful 
merchandising formula to the buying of 
newspaper space? You sell a high standard 
of quality. Why not buy it? ... You sell 
unvarying quality. Why not buy it?... 
You sell known quality. Why not buy it? 
You sell your goods at the lowest feasible 
price, in huge volume. Why not buy news- 


2 
ee Ch Nut 


paper space in that same way?” 





Twenty-five SCRIPPS-HOWARD News- 








al 
papers, blanketing the influential homes of 

i 25 vital key-cities, offer values that are as 
dd. : . 
known, as unvarying, and as uniform as 
IScs the values in the manufacturer’s own pack- 
nal age. For these reasons: Circulation concen- 
. I trated almost wholly in the city trading 

ay ¢ 
nd: area where selling costs are lower. Complete 
-ing freedom from scatteration to points remote 

from the city market. High type of reader 

ean, attracted by fearless live-wire policies and 
2 brilliant, complete news coverage. Natural 

i : F . 7 
ynal circulation. Wanted circulation. Home cir- 

he culation. Secured without premiums, drives, 

han contests, or hypodermics . . . these are the 
os reasons why Scripps-Howard can now ren- 
sally ‘. : 
veh der a service to the advertiser comparable 
) ° . . . 
» ip only to the service which the advertiser 
"195 renders his own customers. 
AF. 

job. 
: the NEW YORK Telegram SAN FRANCISCO .. News BUFFALO..... Times COLUMBUS... Citizen HOUSTON . . . . Press KNOXVILLE News-Sentinel 
onal CLEVELAND . . Press WASHINGTON ... News INDIANAPOLIS . Times AKRON... . Times-Press YOUNGSTOWN Telegram EL PASO . «ss - Post 
him BALTIMORE ... Post CINCINNATI ..... Post DENVER Rocky Mt. News BIRMINGHAM... Post FORT WORTH. . Press SAN DIEGO... . Sun 
n no PITTSBURGH. Press COVINGTON Kentucky Post TOLEDO... .! News-Bee MEMPHIS PresseScimitar OKLAHOMA CITY News EVANSVILLE . . . Press 
ai — Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post ALBUQUERQUE... New Mexico State Tribune 
eland 

& 

orld, 
-Post, 
Vews, E W P A Pp E R S MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS.... 
urnal, N S OF THE UNITED PRESS AND OF MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 





ntain 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING Dert., Stuart S. Schuyler, pimector, 230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, DETROIT, LOS ANGELES, ATLANTA, PHILADELPHIA, BUFFALO, DALLAS 
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CHARTS 


YOUR PROGRESS 


THROUGH A CONFUSION OF 


DOTS and DASHES 


Your business would crash! 
You would be helpless without it 
. Selected daily information 
—authentic analysis of in- 
dustrial and _ financial 
developments through- 
out the world! 


TOP! Think what 

it means to your 
business. Your personal career. 
Day and night all over the world, 
hundreds of thousands of miles 
of telegraph wire are vibrant 
with vital news for you! 

Click . . . click . . . clickety- 
click ... in a chatter of dots and 
dashes they speed to you! Facts 
about events that bear directly, 
immediately, wpon your plans. 

“Call-money rates up”’. . .“‘gi- 
gantic merger effected’. . .“‘ flash 
news—hurricane hits Florida”. . . 
“great motor car company enters 
radio manufacturing field.” 

These are typical daily, hap- 
penings that affect production, 
marketing, security values. Every 
important executive decision or 
personal investment you make is 


based upon your knowledge of 


these daily events. 

The tempo of business and fi- 
nancial developments continues 
at a tremendously accelerated 
pace. Yet the business day grows 
shorter! Your time is limited. 
You must make important deci- 
sions quickly. You must have the 
facts while these vital events are 
happening! 

Selecting from the steady 
stream of dots and dashes those 





that bear immediately upon your 
business and your career is the 
function of the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce. No wading through 
a mass of unimportant material! 
Here are vital facts only! Concise 
reports of business events! Inter- 
preted in a business-like way. 

An essential business tool... 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
does a two-way selective job: 
Selects vital news for its readers! 
Selects the richest, most respon- 
sive audience in the profitable 
Chicago territory for its adver- 
tisers!... Reaches thousands of 
business and banking executives 

. brokers . . . purchasing agents 

. investors...on the morning 
of publication as far west as 
Omaha, as far north as Minne- 
apolis, as far east as Cleveland, 
as far south as Louisville! 








hicago Journal of Commerce 


EVERY BUSINESS 





MORNING 


FIVE CENTS 








prize-fight, inauguration was complete 
without him. 
Between national events, Announcer 


McNamee attends Elks dinners, conven- 
tions, baby parades, makes “personal ap- 
pearances” in vaudeville. His usual fee 
for livening up an Elks dinner is $250. 
Among countless perquisites of popular- 


| ity he can number: 


Keys of the city: Boston, Detroit. 

Police badge: Detroit. 

Pipe: Meerschaum, with gold band, 
from Vineyard, Mass. 

Eggs & Flowers: A little old lady-fan in 


| White Plains, N. Y. used to send them 


regularly, followed finally by all her family 
silver. The eggs were always fresh. 

Prayers: nightly, from a nun. 

Inscriptions on Photographs: ‘“Radiantly 
yours,” “Ethereally yours,” “In apprecia- 
tion of the greatest thrill of my life.” 

Titles: “Such a help,” “The only one,” 
“The man with a million friends,” “The 
ace of announcers.” S. L. (“Roxy”) Roth- 
afel calls him “A real pillar of radio.” 


5¢ Worth 

Publisher Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar 
Curtis gave the U.S. a big 5¢ worth last 
week. The Dec. 7 issue of his weekly 
magazine was advertised as “the greatest 
Saturday Evening Post in history.” It was 
also the biggest issue of any magazine 





| ever printed. 


| shifts, printed it in three weeks. 





There were 2,977,500 copies. Each copy 
weighed 1 lb., 14 oz. Its 272 pages, con- 
taining 275,000 words of editorial matter. 
comprised 2954 sq. ft., enough to paper 
the ceiling of a room 244 ft. x 12 ft. An 
average reader (225 words per minute) 
would take 20 hr., 20 min., to peruse it. 
Sixty 45-ton presses, working night & day 
A total 
of 214 national advertisers appeared in 
it, 63 in color. At an average of $9,000 
per page, the advertising revenue was ap- 
proximately $1,512,000. The issue con- 
sumed 3,000 tons of paper, 60 tons of ink. 


Herex Bull 

When a newspaper forages through its 
news calendar, seizes whatever news it can 
find or rehash, throws an edition into print 
and out upon the streets ahead of com- 
petitors, that edition is a ‘“‘bull-dog” edi- 
tion. Chicago’s Herald & Examiner 
(“Herex”) publishes a “bull-dog” edition 
on Sunday afternoons. Last week this edi- 
tion carried a story about one Rocco Mag- 
gio, badman. “Herex” said Maggio would 
stand trial next day on a statutory (sex) 
offense against a 14-year-old girl whom he 
had since married. ; 

“Their [the state’s] primary intention 
is to engage in a strafing attack that will 
eventually convince Maggio that deporta- 





tion to Sicily, as once ordered, is not s0 
| bad after all... . 


Commissioner Stege has 


| described him as the most dangerous crim- 
| inal in Chicago. 


Confused and annoyed was ‘“Herex’” to 
learn next day that should dangerous Bad- 
man Maggio return to Sicily, it would be 
in a horizontal position. He had been 
murdered two months before. ‘“Herex 
itself had played up his death story. 

Archly the rival Tribune pasted the 
clipping on its bulletin board with this 
legend: ‘When there is no news, the Herex 
digs it up.” 
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lich Will you choose? 


Tees a 


| one hish priced car 


The purchase price will be approximately the same, but it takes 












little thought to determine which will be the wiser investment. . . 
which will yield the greater happiness . . . which the greater prestige 
...and which the higher convenience, in these days when two 
cars are anecessity. More and more families are buying twoBuicks 
instead of one car of high price. You, too, will reap greatest 
motoring satisfaction by making yours a two=Buick family. 


Buick offers 14 luxurious body types, priced from $1225 to $1995, Eo. 6, 
factory, all available on the liberal General Motors time payment plan. 


Buick Motor Company, Flint, Mich. + Division of General Motors Corporation 
Builders of Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 


Canadian Factories, McLaughlin=Buick, Oshawa, Ontario 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT...BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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re In the field, as in the factory, serviceability has always 
> been a cardinal point of Goodyear policy. 

by 
K 
< Thus it has never been enough merely to sell a Good- 
i ° . ° 

“ year product: a sincere effort is steadily made to teach 
S$ ? 

x the buytr its proper use. 

. ; 

That is why the fine body of independent merchants 
who constitute Goodyear Distribution all over the world 

4 are properly called Goodyear Service Station Dealers. 
3 t o . e 
z i Through them, in our selling we seek to insure the 
“Zt 4 . e e o o . 

x » ublic a genuine and worthwhile service, just as in our 
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Fr manufacturing we strive to insure a product-quality | 
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= which will “protect our good name.”’ 
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THE STORY OF GOODYEAR CHAPTER 10 





Goodyear Service like Goodyear Quality is favorably known 


throughout the world. 

Because of this the Goodyear Sales Franchise attracts the 
| very highest type of retail tire dealer. 

Today, over all the earth, tens of thousands of these selected 
Goodyear Service Station Dealers sell and service Goodyear 

Tires for your convenience. 

Because they handle the world’s most popular tires, and 

back them up with money-saving service, it is probably true 


in your town as in almost every other, ‘“*The Best Dealer is a 


Goodyear Dealer.”’ 
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makes another hapcilet Subiiabiia 


THE NEW AmpPico 


ina Baby Gzand $300 less than ever before 7: 


Sponsored by Chickering | “ UPR a Tara | 
Built by MARSHALL & WENDELL 


a A A LO A EM 


FEW months ago we announced the 
A wonderful new Ampico that plays 
a whole delightful program, or through- 
out dinner, without interruption or 


changing a roll. 

Now still another new and extra- 
ordinary development, this same new 
Ampico in a mahogany baby grand at 
$995 .. . a feat made possible only by 
the collaboration of three of the world’s 
foremost groups of piano craftsmen— 
Chickering, Marshall & Wendell, 
Ampico. 

The influence of Chickering—Amer- 
ica’s oldest piano builder, and world fa- 
mous for the glorious Chickering tone 
—is clearly evidenced in the golden 
voice of this new Ampico grand. 

Marshall & Wendell—founded in 
1836—have contributed its early Amer- 


ol 





ican case design. 
And from the makers of the Ampico, | 
{ 
| 


a 


This baby grand, the most extraordinary value in the piano world today, with the Ampico, 
c Tol, 2 ¥ ‘ - 7 ° - 
$995. Without the Ampico, $595. The convenient terms upon which this Ampico can be j 
bought are equivalent to no more than the weekly rental of a piano without an Ampico. 
- - 
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comes that wonderful invention which, 
in 2500 brilliant selections, preserves for 
all time the playing of great pianists, 
exactly re-creating even the most deli- 
cate pianistic shading. 

Can you think of a finer Christmas gift for your family and builders of the Mason & Hamlin, acknowledged the finest 
yourself? There isn't any! of all pianos; the Knabe, official piano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; the Chickering, America’s oldest piano; the 
J. & C. Fischer, eagerly sought by musically discriminating 


je development of the new Ampico, the finest musical 
people here and abroad; the Marshall & Wendell, noted for 


instrument in the world—available in 25 different models— 
is typical of the many important contributions to music made 


, ' its beautiful period styles; the Haines Bros., chosen by 150 
by the American Piano Company. P ae : i 


conservatories. 
The resources of the Amer- 


ican Piano Company, the dis- With the Ampico, these superb instruments range from $750 


up. Without the Ampico, $375 up. Slightly higher west of the 


coveries made during its 21 
Rockies. 


years of laboratory research, 
the skill and science of its Convenient terms will be arranged by your dealer and a 
piano-craft, the ideals of its generous allowance will be made for your old piano, no matter 
workmen, are unique and what its make. For complete Ampico catalogue, write to the 
matchless. Unique also is its American Piano Company, Five Hundred Eighty-Four Fifth 
long association with the Avenue, New York City, New York. 


MASON &€ HAMLIN +: KNABE « CHICKERING 


J.EC. FISCHER * MARSHALLE WENDELL + HAINES BROS + THE AMPICO 
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Future Cities 


The man in the street watches a 72-story 
building go up and queries: What will 
cities look like in the future? What in- 
novations will there be; how will people 
live in the tall buildings? Two architect- 
prophets have recently published books* 
in which each essays to predict the future 
of the metropolis. Le Corbusier, a Swiss 
whose real name is Charles Edouard Jean- 


neret, famed in Paris for his revolutionary 





PorRTRAIT BY DE CREEFT+ 


... for shape rather than excitement. 


(See col. 2) 


ideas and dicta on city-planning, tells 
didactically and illustrates exhaustively his 
version of the future. Hugh Ferriss, ro- 
mantic U. S. draftsman of modernistic 
architectural elevations in black and white, 
illustrates his predictions with drawings 
which he calls ‘“‘not entirely random shots 
in the dark.” 

Le Corbusier’s hypothesis is that man, 
a reasonable being who pursues his way 
with a purpose, will build his city on the 
principles of geometry—‘the means 
created by ourselves whereby we perceive 
the external world and express the world 
within us.” The Corbusier battle cry is 
Order; without it tomorrow’s metropolises 
will be but romantic jumbles as are con- 
temporary London, New York and all 
Continental cities. According to him, city 
planners must use architectural physic and 
surgery. Obstacles will be man’s persistent 
following of the least resistance line, his 
respect for the past. As the straight line 
is best for the ideal city, the curved line 
being too rococco and impractical in an 
age of metal construction, the city of the 
future must be planned rectangularly. His 
projected city has a concentrated business 
district in the centre of vast areas of 
suburban residence zones. In the morning 
the workers pass by rapid transit to large 


*Tue City or Tomorrow—Le Corbusier— 
Payson & Clarke ($7.50). 

_ THE METROPOLIS oF TomMoRRow—Hugh Fer- 
tiss—Ives Washburn ($7.50). 
*Of a Costa Rican. 





“vomitories” or stations whence they are 
whisked by subways to the basements of 
their respective skyscrapers. The vertical 
city quickly fills up, work is _ begun. 
Shortly after noonday the working day is 
over—‘“the city will empty as though by 
a deep breath.” If man applies himself, 
says Le Corbusier, the ideal can be re- 
alized. He sums up: ‘Immense industrial 
undertakings do not need great men.” 

Hugh Ferriss’s city of tomorrow is zoned 
according to its peculiar activities, each 
of which dictates its own architecture. 
Centres and sub-centres comprise the 
Business Zone, the Art Zone, the Science 
Zone, each with its ramifying departments. 
Buildings of glass and steel arise 1,200 ft., 
supporting vehicular highways on varying 
levels. There are avenues 200 ft. wide at 
half-mile intervals. Draughtsman Ferriss 
transfers this obvious, romantic vision into 
a series of pleasing, misty drawings made 
appealing by the use of breath-taking 
perspectives and powerful light effects. 
Practical critics observe that the scheme 
is ephemeral and utilizes such tricks as 
leaving out windows which, if represented, 
would convey the proper scale and give a 
realistic effect to Architect Ferriss’s mo- 
mentous masses, but would make these 
masses seem much less momentous and 
startlingly visionary. The drawings are ac- 
companied by a lyrical text which breaks 
out into blank verse at times and ends 
with an epilog—The City Could Be Made 
in the Image of Man Who is Made in the 
Image of... . 
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Shockless Sculptor 


King Alfonso XIII seldom visits Bar- 
celona, though it is one of Spain’s impor- 
tant cities and he has there a sumptuous 
palace with a plenitude of peacocks. He 
avoids it because the Catalans, no lovers 
of the monarchy, think nothing of regicide 
and occasionally throw bombs at royal 
persons. They ure revolutionaries to a 
man and their principal city is a fester 
of social and political unrest. José de 
Creeft, sculptor, is no exception. Born in 
Guadalajara, he studied in Barcelona and 
has been an art-rebel since his early days. 
He shocked and amused Paris with his 
many sculptural stunts: a picador astride, 
concocted with stovepipes, pot scrapers, 
an egg beater, some fuzz and the lid of a 
pan; a statue of a cat and a woman made 
into one (called La Femme-Chatte), and 
a wire ostrich. His taille directe method 
(the cutting of a sculpture directly from 
its material without rehearsals in clay— 
“the releasing of the form from the funda- 
mental block”) has caused many a con- 
temporary to imitate him. 

Recently Sculptor de Creeft, now mid- 
dle-aged though vigorous, arrived in the 
U. S. He brought with him a large collec- 
tion of his sculptures which were. Jast 
week exhibited in Manhattan. The pica- 
dor, the ostrich, La Femme-Chatte, were 
absent; Sculptor de Creeft no longer seeks 
te shock. Instead, he exhibited his taille 
directe with rosy granite, and black onyx 
shaped for shape rather than excitement 
—gigantic heads, writhing nudes, an 
orchid of beaten lead. He wants to be 
respectable. He has married his onetime 
pupil, Alice Carr of Seattle. He wants 
commissions, he hopes to sell, make 
money. 
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Foxcatcher Don’ts 


As a seasonal present to its readers, 
that elegant monthly The Sportsman is- 
sued an elegant supplement, “Fox Hunting 
Formalities,’ by J. Sianley Reeve, sea- 
soned and punctilious sportsman of Haver- 
ford, Pa. Member of the Radnor and 
Whitemarsh Valley Hunt Clubs, second- 
cousin-in-law of the late Theodore Roose- 
velt and of the late Poetess Amy Lowell. 
J. Stanley Reeve has been called (last 
year by Town & Country) “The leading 
fox hunter of the leading fox hunting city 
in the country.” Except for a few weeks 
many years ago when he substituted at 
Radnor he has never been a master of fox 
hounds. But he knows what M. F. H.’s 
like and how ordin-ry foxcatchers should 
comport themselves. Points and’ excerpts 
from his primer: 

@ “Have your hunters shod by a com- 
petent blacksmith every three weeks—four 
weeks at the outside—and then you will 
practically never have to pull out of a 
hunt because you’ve lost a shoe.” 

@ “Do not wear ratcatcher* to an open- 
ing meet or scarlet on a cub-hunting 
morning.” 

@ “Nothing looks worse than a big flask 
on one side and a sandwich box on the 
other. Carry one or the other, but not 
both. . . . Do not strew the paper from 
your sandwich box all about the country- 
side.” 

@ Arrive ten minutes before the hounds 
are scheduled to start. If the fixture is 














REEVE OF THE RADNOR 


“Do. not strew the paper from your 
sandwich box.” 


near you, hack to it so as to find your seat. 
But do not take a short-cut through likely 
coverts. 


*Informal riding clothes. J. Stanley Reeve is 
always himself immaculate and proper, a peren- 
nial figure in grey derby and white spats at 
horse shows, polo matches. Two years ago some 
Philadelphia tailors hailed him as “Philadelphia’s 
best-dressed man.” Tailors for dapper Edward 
T. Stotesbury and onetime Mayor W. Freeland 
Kendrick protested. 
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Twin- FLX 
certainly LOWERED 
__ our HAULING 
COSTS for 
1929" 


































The two extra wheels 
and additional axle 
which are part of Twin- 
Flex equipment trans- 
form your model AA 
Fords into sturdy vehi- 
cles rating three-ton 
capacity. You save 
from $700 to $2,000 
per truck on the cost of av- 
erage priced three-ton units. 
You reduce your haulage 
costs to the lowest ton-mile 
basis ever approached by any 
truck, or truck and trailer 
combination, And you cut 
your maintenance costs in 
half by installing Twin-Flex. It 
will pay you to investigate the 
increased earnings with re- 
duced operating costs which 
Twin-Flex equipment will 
provide you. Write today. 
THE TWIN-FLEX CORPORATION 


4461 West Jefferson Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 


Se 


THE CARRYING CAPACITY 














COUPON 
The Twin-Flex Corporation 
4461 West Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Without obligation, please send me full in- 
formation on Twin-Flex. 
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@ “When the Master. . . walks past 
you, lift your hat tc him as you do to a 
lady or when passing a coach and four. 
. . . Don’t ask him where he expects to 
draw. . . . Where he intends hounds to 
draw is his and his huntsman’s affair, and 
not yours.” 

@ Let the M. F. H. ride to covertside 
alone. “Keep at least a hundred feet be- 
hind him; then if a hound is emptying 
itself, you won’t be so likely to override 
nt.” 

@ “Never smoke a pipe until you are 
hacking home.” 

@ Try to keep on the inside of the circle 
when the hounds turn toward you. It 
makes your horse last longer because he 
has less distance to go. 

@ If you override the hounds, do not tell 
the Master you could not hold your horse. 
“Simply say, ‘Sorry.’ . . . Remember for 
the rest of your hunting life that a horse 
you cannot hold is the poorest of excuses 
for overriding hounds. If one cannot 
control one’s horse, the hunting field is 
no place for one.” 

@ When you sight the fox say, “Yonder 
he goes.” Say it quietly and ‘make sure 
first that it is a fox and not a cat ora 
cur dog. Don’t say ‘There it goes.’ Do 
not get excited. Remember that foxes 
have been viewed and hallooed away for 
centuries. It is nothing new.” 

@ When the fox goes to ground, “do not 
ride up to the earth and try to look into 
it. There is nothing to see, only a hole. 
If you insist on making yourself useful, 
ask the huntsman if you may hold his 
horse for him.” 

@ “As you pass the huntsman, say ‘Thank 
you, good night’ to him.” 


— 


Reigh Count 


“T think a fellow who would pay $1,- 
000,000 for a horse ought to have his 
head examined, and the fellow who turned 
it down must be absolutely unbalanced.” 
So last week said John Daniel Hertz, re- 
tired Yellow Cabman. He had _ been 
offered the million by W. T. Waggoner, 
Texas oil & cattleman, for Reigh Count, 
derby winner (1928). He had turned down 
the offer. Reigh Count is now ready for 
stud although he may be raced one more 
season. 

Second largest offer ever made for a 
horse—$600,000 by the Aga Khan (see 
p. 52) in 1926 to Sir James Rutherford, 
Scotch distiller, for Solarie, Ascot cup 
winner. 

Last week Reigh Count, Mrs. Hertz’s 
champion rooster, won the grand prize at 
the Chicago Poultry Show. 


oS 








Dials for Diegel 

The Professional Golfers Association 
used to give a silver cup to the player who 
won their annual tournament. This year 
they put up a radio phonograph with a 
bronze plate for the winner’s name. No- 
body knew where the cup was. Walter 
Hagen had won it so often that he got 
careless about it and forgot it one day. 
When Leo Diegel beat him last year, 
Hagen’s manager had to tell the commit- 
tee where the cup was. “I don’t know,” 
he said. “It’s hard enough getting him 
out of bed in the morning without pick- 


ing up after him.” Playing unevenly at 
Hillcrest Country Club near Los Angeles 
last week, Hagen was put out in the semi- 
final by nervous, capable Diegel. John 
Farrell put out Al Watrous who was his 
best friend when they used to caddy to- 








CHAMPION DIEGEL 


Walter Hagen mislaid the cup. 


or on courses in Westchester County, 

Every tournament brings up some new 
player. The one at Hillcrest was a giant 
Californian, Fred Morrison, who made 15 
threes during the 36-hole qualifying round 
and won the medal with 136, four better 
than Diegel. Before long he disappeared 
into the traps that medalists so often dis- 
cover in a match play. Harry Cooper, 
who had been given a starting time, was 
ruled out because he had not played in 
the elimination tournament in his district. 
Tomniy Armour, one-eyed Scot, was sick 
at home. Al Espinosa put out Bill Mel- 
horn in a match that went 4o holes, then 
was put out himself by Watrous. In the 
finals Farrell kept on Diegel’s heels until 
the ninth hole in the afternoon when he 
knocked the wrong ball in the hole trying 
to putt past a stymie. He did the same 
thing on the next hole and then Diegel 
won three in a row to get his name on the 
radio set. 





Carnera v. Stribling 

In Paris, cocky William Lawrence 
(“Young”) Stribling touched gloves again 
with Primo Carnera, the Brobdingnagian 
Italian carpenter who recently beat him 
on a foul (Time, Dec. 9). In the clinches 
Stribling strained and sweated against a 
body 85 lbs. heavier, 124 in. taller than 
his own. In the sixth round he hit Car- 
nera in the stomach. Carnera’s vast legs 
buckled. He knelt a minute, then rose. 
In the seventh round little Stribling’s 
punches angered Carnera. A strange ex- 
pression contorted his wide face. The bell 
was ringing as he rushed at Stribling, 
swung at him three or four times, then 
hit him on the head and knocked him 
down. The referee hoisted Stribling up, 
disqualified Carnera, evened the Carnera- 
Stribling foul score. 
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wo old names blend to write 


A BRIGHTER NAME IN CLEVELAND 


WO banks have merged in Cleveland. 
For more than forty years they have 


stood—one east, one west of the mill-covered 


river flats in which Cleveland has its indus- 


trial roots. And they have seen, each from 
its physical and financial vantage point, the 
graphic writing of Cleveland’s rise to power. 

They have seen the flare of Cleveland’s 
furnaces swell from one timid flame to a 
flashing aureole of fire; seen industry after 
industry come, settie and grow strong and 


rich; seen their city become the gateway to 


the inland seas and its shipping dominant 

. and had a part, a helpful part, in it all. 

Now they are consolidated. The two old 
names, Central National Bank and The 
United Banking and Trust Company, have 
blended to write the new and brighter name, 
Central United National Bank. 

This alliance creates the largest national 
bank in Ohio and ‘impounds in one institu- 
tion an exhaustive knowledge of the indus- 
tries and markets that have made Cleveland 


America’s Industrial Capital. 


CENTRAL UNITED NATIONAL BANK 
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Thousands of loaves, 
each one perfect 
because of 


AIR CONDITIONING 


_— flavor and texture of good 
bread is not an accident, but 
the result of care in preparation of 
the dough and in raising the loaf 
before baking. In this, air condi- 
tioning equipment is as important 
as the ovens to the modern bakery. 

The photograph shows a “‘proof 
box” where bread is raised—8,400 
loaves at a :ime. The Niagara Air 
Conditioner keeps the inside atmos- 
phere at the exact temperature and 
relative humidity most favorable 
to perfect results. 

Most food products, like bread, are 
sensitive to temperature changes and 
moisture during preparation. All mois- 
ture sensitive materials, such as paper 
and pulp products, textiles, leather, 
tobacco, certain chemicals, 
need conditioned air. Air 
conditioning is also applied 
to the bettering of human 
comfort, especially in offices, 
or workrooms where labor 
turnover would be expen- 
sive. 

The Niagara Air Condi- 
tioner is the first unit ma- 
chine for its purpose that 
gives complete saturation 
when required, resulting in 
greater precision of results 
and greater economy in use. 
It is the product of specialized experi- 
ence in air engineering which is avail- 
able to your company. If you have a 
problem in control of moisture or tem- 
perature, ventilation, recovery of sol- 
vents, drying, handling materials by air, 
address the Niagara Blower Co., 95 
Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 





Single Fan 
Unit Air 
Conditioner 





Bakery “‘Proof Box’’ equipped with 
Niagara Air Conditioner 








Football 


| Eight out of eleven Oregonians took off 
their jerseys, played with their bare arms 
sticking out of their pads. They got one 
touchdown on a Florida pass but Quarter- 
back Crabtree of Florida, used to warm 
weather, trickled 81 yards through them, 
and Ed Sauls and Red McEwen made two 
more. Florida 20, Oregon 6. 


Georgia’s little Bulldogs quit the 
gambling football they played against 
N. Y. U. and Alabama and went after 
Georgia Tech. cautiously, as though con- 
vinced that this was an important game. 
In the first period Waugh was hell, but 
after that the Yellow Jackets blocked one 
of Chandler’s punts, hurried him on an- 
other, made him fumble a third, tied the 
score. Georgia picked up a blocked kick 
and an edge. Georgia 12, Georgia Tech 6. 


South Carolina could not take the ball 
anywhere even when they got it. Most 
of the time Tennessee’s McEver had it, 
| his chunky mud-legs pumping. The five 
touchdowns and three extra points he 
scored made his individual season total 
130—two points higher than the season’s 
high man, Hinkle of Bucknell. Tennessee 
54, South Carolina o. 





Western Maryland kicked as often as 
they could. So did the University of Mary- 
land. It made the game dull, but Frank 


| Clary got across the goal-line twice for 


| Western Maryland’s eleventh straight vic- 


tory, I12—o. 
= 


Rose Tournament 
Beaten by California and Notre Dame, 


Southern California’s Trojans were still 
Pacific Coast Conference champions. To 


| them fell the honor of representing the 


West in Pasadena’s Tournament of Roses 


| in the famed Rose Bowl on New Year's 


Day. To them also went the privilege of 
picking their eastern opponent. They took 
thought, chose the undefeated Pitts- 


burghers. 
en 
Exiled Iowa 
What about this slush fund for athletes? 
What about the president taking the cer- 
tificates of eligibility out of the registrar’s 
office so that nobody could keep tabs on 





| him? In Chicago the athletic committee 
of the Western Conference questioned two 
professors this way and that. After a 
while they closed the door and talked 

| over Iowa’s petition that the committee 
rescind its motion, adopted last May, bar- 
ring Iowa from Big Ten athletics after 

| Jan. 1. They decided that, since Iowa had 

| not removed the players originally ob- 
jected to, Iowa could stay out. 


een 


All American 
Cochrane, catcher 
Grove, pitcher 
Foxx, 1st base 
Hornsby, 2nd base 
Traynor, 3rd base 
Jackson, shortstop 


Simmons, left field 
Wilson, centre field 
Ruth, right field 


They were picked by the Baseball 
Writers’ Association which had been polled 
by Sporting News. 

en Coen 


Von Porat v. Scott 


Thoughtfully picking his nose, Referee 
Jack Dempsey stood in the corner of a 
ring in Madison Square Garden while the 
announcer introduced two fighters. In this 
corner lantern-jawed Otto von Porat, Nor- 
wegian white hope. In this corner Philip 
Scott, onetime London fireman. The an- 
nouncer withdrew. Von Porat, Scott, 
boxed clumsily for a round. In the second 
round von Porat hit the more agile Scott 
in the groin. Referee Dempsey helped 
Scott up and declared him the winner. 
From the ringside a reporter for the 
Norway Post, telephoning the sad news 
to his editor in Oslo, added the suggestion 
that the men will doubtless be matched 
again before one of them is picked to 
meet Schmeling or Sharkey. 


Sportsmen, Attention! 

| An ideal location for hunting and fishing club, || 
located on 560-acre tract in Arkansas County, 

Arkansas; 8 miles southwest of DeWitt, Arkan- 


sas; Haller Lake is on this property and one mile 
of Mill Bayow runs — t, across which a 
half-mile dam has recently been constructed. 
There are several sloughs and slashes besides 
the lake and bayou. Located on graded road, 
3 miles from paved road. No better all-around 
location for hunting and fishing club can be 
|| found. There is a two-story frame house and 
several smaller buildings on the land, and about 
75 acres are cleared. The caretaker should be 
| @ble to pay his expenses from the farm land, 
This property is offered by the owner at $30.00 

r acre, cash. Add. Owner, Box 38, North 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 

















EXCLUSIVE 


Save your oe 


eyes a 


and concentrate all your attention on the 
job. Neo-Leum eliminates confusing re- 
flections of objects or light. Finished in 
dark green—nature’s eye-comfort color. 
Neo-Leum stimulates working speed, 
insures accuracy, adds efficiency. It 
also preserves new desk tops and renews 
old ones. Makes offices better looking and 
is a profitable, permanent investment. 


NEO-LEUM 


is its own best salesman and will demonstrate 
10 specific advantages over glass tops—besides 
costing one-third to one-half less. Use it 10 days 
without obligation. Use the coupon now. 


WAGEMAKER COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
(SSSSRSSSSSSSSSESE RHEE SCEESESEE SEER EERE REE e EEE ESTE 
WAGEMAKER COMPANY 
568 South Market St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Please ship f. 0. b. Grand Rapids the following size Neo- 
Leum top or tops which we agree to use for ten days, re 
turning or remitting within this time. Size of desk top: 
wenss cet Mis Wilsaends¥s 
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The Facts 


about the Value of Zonite 
as an antiseptic 


At the present time. the general publie 
may well be confused by the terms 
“antiseptic.”” “disinfectant.”” ete. In 
some minds there may be doubt as to 
which products ean rightfully claim 
these classifications. 


it is for this reason that we make the 
following statements regarding our own 
product, Zonite: 











The germicidal action of Zonite is 
prompt and definite. It more than meets 
the requirements for disinfectants and 
antisepties, according to the standard 
methods of testing. established by the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 





We fully guarantee that all of the state- 
ments made on the label and literature 
accompanying the Zonite package. are 
in accord with the requirements of the 
Federal Food & Drugs Act. and such 
rules and regulations as have been 
established by the Bureau of Chemistry 
of the U. 8. Department ef Agriculture 
im connection with the enforcement of 
this Act. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


250 Park Avenue. New York, N. Y. 

















Uncontrolled -@ 
heating is 
wasteful. No 
manual control can be 
economical—or health- 
ful—because of the un- 
avoidable wide tempera- 
ture fluctuations. 


The Thermotrol—which 
regulates room tempera- 
tures through regulation 
of individual radiators— 
will accomplish fuel 
economies that are al- 
most unbelievable be- 
cause it eliminates 


wasteful heating. 


The Thermotrol is sim- 
ple to install, accurate in 
its functioning, inexpen- 
sive to buy and maintain 
and it will save 14 to 4 
of the fuel bill. 


It pays for itself out of 
savings. Ask us for com- 


plete information. 


STERLING ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 
1643 Holton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


Representatives in principal cities 


The 


hermotrol 
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Wild Hoggers 
Fortnight ago the Turkish Consul-Gen- 


| eral at New York told the Merchants’ As- 


sociation that his country was “desirous to 
come in touch with societies interested in 
hogs.” Because pig-flesh is forbidden food 
to Moslems, he explained, Turkey is be- 


| coming overrun with wild swine. Perhaps 
| some U. S. concern would like the con- 


cession for de-pigging Turkey. 
The Merchants’ Association told the 


| press. The press told the story. Last week 
| the Merchants’Association received a letter 


from one Frederick Paul, farmer, of Stem- 
mers, Md. Wrote he: “We saw a piece in 
the Baltimore News saying the Turkish 
Government is asking your association to 
help them get rid of wild hogs infesting 
the country. So my father and I have pro- 
posed to undertake such a task. Get in 
touch with us....P.S. We are indi- 


| vidual, just father and son. We also will 


clean up the hogs in six weeks. My father 
is social, but when wild hogs go fooling 
around him he knows how to kill them. 
Our weapons are shotguns. His motto is 
‘Be Prepared.’ I hope we can clean up the 
hogs for the Turks.” 


on 
Game Gossip 

When the Department of Agriculture 
wonders about the habits of U. S. birds 
and animals it asks the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey* to report. Chief of the 
Bureau is tall, spare Paul G. Redington, 
who spends his time traveling through the 
wild gamelands of the U. S. and Alaska. 
Last week at the 16th annual American 
Game Conference in Manhattan, Chief 
Redington told some 200 game commis- 
sioners and sportsmen about an experiment 
the Bureau had made to determine how 
far migratory wild birds fly each season. 
First, 100,000 birds were captured and 
numerically leg-banded. During the sub- 
sequent seasons 15,000 of these were 
recaptured or shot, their numbers sent to 
the Bureau. 

It was learned that wild ducks and 
geese fly about 10,000 miles a season. 
Long distance champion is the Arctic 
tern, which wings some 20,000 miles per 
season, nesting in the Arctic, wintering in 
the Antarctic. Chief Redington declared 


| that the number of migratory game birds 
| is fast dwindling in the U. S. Every 


citizen has a right to kill them in season 
(some states allow 25 such killings a day). 
Modern hunters use modern mass-destruc- 
tion methods, such as automatic and re- 
peating shotguns, live decoys, baited 
ducking grounds. Ducks die by the mil- 
lion from improper refuges like the Bear 
River marshes near Great Salt Lake, Utah, 
where alkali permeates the duck ponds. 
Chief Redington recommends more sanc- 
tuaries. Last April Congress voted $8.- 
000,000 to buy and restore land and 
water preserves. 

Apropos recent cases in which game 
wardens have been shot by hunters caught 
out of season, Chief Redington said, “In 
some of the most important wildfowl con- 
centration areas in the country we have 





*Until 1896 called the Department of Eco- 
nomic Ornithology and Mammalogy. 





repeatedly noticed ... groups of indi- 
viduals recruited direetly from the lowest 
criminal element of our larger cities.” 
These men, he declared, are often mur- 
derous; impelled by the high prices ob- 
tainable for ducks and geese, they will 
even kill wardens from ambush. Chief 
Redington’s suggestions prompted the 
conference to send a resolution to Con- 








PAuL G. REDINGTON 


. . . found things in the marshes. 


gress asking that game wardens be pro- 
tected as are federal police. 

Chief Redington’s administration has 
been widely assailed by U. S. sport jour- 
nals for opposing the reduction of the 
bag limit. In October, Outdoor Life said: 
“We place the blame for the situation 
squarely where it belongs—o Paul G. 
Redington . . . who in failing to recom- 
mend a reduction has . . . laid himself 
open to the serious charge that he is under 
the influence of a clique of influential 
duck hogs who do their shooting in states 
where ducks concentrate, and . . . want 
the highest possible bag limit. . . .* We 
condemned the survey’s widely pubiicized 
duck census because . . . Redington was 
using counting-the-ducks as a smoke 
screen to hide his true motives for oppos- 
ing the reduction.” 





Winged Dog 

It Atlanta, Ga., Bess, fox terrier, went 
up with her master in an airplane to 
make her 20th parachute jump. At a 
height of 1,500 feet she was dropped over 
the side, swaddled in paraphernalia. She 
fell swiftly all the way; the parachute did 
not open. When mechanics approached 
the limp bundle on the field, they saw 
ripples under the cloth, saw Bess emerge 
and lope off toward the hangar where she 
sleeps. 


*Duck-shooting members of the federal gov- 
ernment include Secretary of State Stimson, 
Attorney-General Mitchell, Senators Robinson of 
Arkansas, Shipstead of Minnesota, Reed of Penn- 
sylvania. No duck hogs they. 
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Ear See Ds mete” ” WITH PROFIT TODAY WITH 
T MILEAGE RECORDS OF 100,000, 
jur- i 200,000, 300,000 MILES AND MORE. 
ob- i THEIR PERFORMANCE MAKES 
. ' POSSIBLE THE GREATEST 
will ; TRANSPORTATION STORY EVER 
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. “ROUND HOUSES 
along the nation’s highways 
ae that assure better transportation service 
has Over 8 million passengers ride in busses schedule performance make them the of parts and manned with experienced 
our- ? every day. This public favor has forced outstanding choice of the traveling personnel. To even approximate such a 
the new developments in the operation of public. This preference is proved again service an operator would have to make 
aid: ; economical, safe and desirable highway and again in mixed fleets — attracting a tremendous capital investment in parts 
tion ) travel. more passenger fares—earning more and carry the profit-eating burden of 
G. TATA Ore See Weare Oe em for the operator. unproductive overhead. 
yer strategic outposts, fully stocked with But equally important to the bus oper- The strategic location of White direct 
- : ‘ parts, completely equipped and ade- ator is the vast network of White service factory branches insures to the large fleet 
nder quately manned to serve the minor and facilities represented by direct factory owner and the single owner the same 
oe major needs of these newer limiteds of branches or dealers that dot the major care and attention without loss of time. 
ate . : : 
sal the highways. bus routes throughout the United States. A careful analysis of White Bus fleet oper- 
J ; White builds the most efficient and the These service points were built up years ations will convince the most critical 
We P , a Spy . : 

‘ized most dependable bus that engineering —_.ago to make local service available when buyer of White’s outstanding leadership 
was experience is capable of—four and six _ needed for the widespread use of White © —a leadership that could come only 
Ri cylinder models from 12 to 41 passengers Trucks. Today they have become the from a concern whose resources, abilit 
10ke y Pp 8 y “ney y 
pos- for every type of service. White busses dependable “round houses” of motor and intention have always been focused 

offer the greatest luxury in highway bus transportation—equipped with on the broadest phases of motor trans- 
travel. Their safety, comfort and on- modern facilities, with a complete stock portation. 
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A signal system for your business 


Here is a method of control 
that gives you the vital facts 
and figures every day 


N EVERY business there are 
enough hazards . . . enough un- 

known factors . . . without the 
added handicap of late and un- 
reliable working data. 

The least that every executive 
should have is timely figures upon 
which to base important decisions. 
When he has the figures from each 
department—posted up to date every 
day—he has a signal system that 
tells him when to open the throttle 


and when to apply the brakes. 
Elliott-Fisher gives you these ad- 
vantages without interfering in the 


slightest way with your present 
accounting routine. Without add- 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 
GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 


ing a man to your payroll, Elliott- 
Fisher compiles the figures every 
day for every department and at 
nine each morning presents you 
with a complete, concise summary. 


Yesterday’s orders, sales billed, 
accounts receivable and payable, 
bank balances... all the vital figure- 
facts you need, are posted and 
compared with the figures for the 
same day a week ago, a month ago 
and a year ago. 


At a glance you can tell exactly 
where you stand and then base 
your decisions on the facts of 


today, not on ancient history. Even 
when you are away from the office 


The Elliott-Fisher 

flat surface ac- 

counting-writing 
machine 


an Elliott-Fisher report can be for- 
warded every day, keeping you in 
touch with the tide of your busi- 
ness, almost as effectively as_ if 
you were at your desk. 


Thousands of the country’s lead- 
ing business firms depend on 
Elliott-Fisher. We'd like to tell you 
more about the part Elliott-Fisher 
fact-finding machinery plays in their 
success. Send, today, the coupon be- 
low to secure complete information. 













Name 


Address 





General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 











Chris the Whittler 


In the post-office in Algonac, Mich., sits 
Chris Smith, chewing tobacco, swapping 
stories with his small-town cronies, whit- 
tling small models of boats. He is founder, 
and his son Jay is president of the largest 
mahogany motorboat company in the 
U. S.* Last week Chris Smith & Sons 
Boat Ce. had cheering news for President 


Hoover and his industrial conferees: the 


» company had just received the first order 


in the history of the industry for a solid 
trainload of motorboats. Fifteen carloads 








Curis SMITH 


. raised Algonac P. O, two grades. 


of Chris-Craft boats, with a factory list 
value of $115,000, were ordered by the 
Minnesota Marine Corp. for distribution 
in Minnesota. Further, the Company an- 
nounced that unfilled orders were at a 
new all-time peak for the season, that 
employment and payroll were at the 
highest level for any December in its 
history. 

Whittling out duck decoys first gave 
Chris Smith the idea for a motorboat that 
would be short, broad, flat so as to ride 
on top of the water instead of cutting 
through it. This revolutionary design, 
now largely used in speed boats, pro- 
duced the first boats to make 60 m. p. h. 
in a contest. In designing his early boats, 
Chris Smith used no blue prints. Instead, 
he carved out a small wooden model of 
the hull. With this in his pocket he went 
to nearby Walpole Island, picked out a 
likely looking tree for his boat, and care- 
fully watched over its cutting and season- 
ing. Now there is a factory to turn out 
his boats by the hundred, but he still likes 
to get his own hands on the boats in his 
workshop. Brown and weatherbeaten as 
one of his Indian friends, Chris Smith 


is a most unassuming captain of industry. 


*Among the largest motor boat builders in the 
U. S. are, for cruisers, Elco, American Car & 
Foundry (ACF),. Matthews, Consolidated Ship 
Building Corp., Banfield; for runabouts, Chris 
Smith & Sons, Horace E. Dodge, John L. Hacker, 
Gar Wood, Sea Sled. 





He has one and only one boast: that the 
Algonac post-office has been raised two 
grades through the importance of Chris 
Smith & Sons Boat Co. 

In the corporate title the “& Sons” is 
far from being a fiction. The four Smith 
boys now run the business, Jay as Presi- 
dent, Bernard as Engineer, Owen as Buyer, 
Hamilton as General Factotum. Jay, who 
resembles his father but is more business- 
like, was a real water baby. He ran pas- 
sengers in his father’s launch before he 
was old enough to start the engine; his 
aquatic stunts earned him the title of “the 
baby water wizard.” As Gar Wood’s me- 
chanic he won many a race in boats built 
by his father.* Chris-Crafts tenders are 
popular among yachtsmen (General Mo- 
tors’ Alfred Pritchard Sloan recently 
bought one for his new yacht, the René) 
because the hardware and woodwork of 
each one is contrived to harmonize with 
that of the mother ship. Of every 100 
Chris-Craft boats turned out in Algonac, 
13 are destined to zoom over foreign 
waters. Scandinavians use them as a 
means of commuting among the fjords 
and inlets. Many are shipped to Australia. 
The only practical means of travel in 
much of the South American tropical zone 
is the network of jungle waterways. Co- 
lombian explorers and the Ford rubber 
plantations in Brazil use Chris-Craft se- 
dans. While Chris Smith chews and 
whittles in the Algonac post-office, his 
boats are being sold by dealers all over 
the U. S. and in 20 foreign countries. 


on 
Y 


Back to Melody 


Radio Corp. of America owns or has 
virtual controlling interest in RCA Com- 
munications, Inc. and Radiomarine Corp. 
(communications), RCA Photophone Co. 
(sound-film recording and receiving equip- 
ment), Radio-Victor Corp. (radio sets and 
talking machines), Radio-Keith Orpheum 
Corp. (vaudeville circuits and theatres), 
RKO Productions, Inc. (cinema produc- 
tion), National Broadcasting Co. (broad- 
casting). Recently it acquired an option 
on the patents for the Theremin “ether 
wave” musical instrument, which is played 
by moving the hands in the air above it. 
Entertainment, therefore, and particularly 
musical entertainment, is Radio Corp.’s 
forte. Last week it went further into mu- 
sic. National Broadcasting Co. announced 
that with music publishers Leo Feist, Inc. 
and Carl Fischer it had formed a new pub- 
lishing house: Radio Music Corp., capital- 
ized at $6,600,000. NBC owns one-third 
of the capital stock. RKO Productions, 
Inc. therefore, like every other important 
cinema company, will have its own music 
publishers. And Radio Corp. will now 
be financially interested in practically 
every phase of public entertainment. 

Obviously if sound movie producers use 
a song published by somebody else, they 
get no royalties, may have to pay some. 
Example: Warner Bros. purchased “Sonny 
Boy,” published and written by De Sylva, 


Brown & Henderson, with lyric changes 


*The last boat built by Chris Smith & Sons 
for Gar Wood was Miss America II in 1921. 
Today Gar Wood has his own boat factory. 





by Al Jolson. Estimated royalties were 
upward of $750,000, of which Warner 
Bros. received not a cent. Warner Bros. 
learned a lesson, purchased Witmarks Inc. 
for approximately $5,000,000.* Radio 
Corp. seemed last week to have learned 
that lesson too. A contracted composer 
for Leo Feist, Inc. is Mabel Wayne, com- 
poser of “Ramona,” and considered the 
best Feist music writer. Confidently last 
week cinemen predicted that RKO Pro- 
ductions, Inc. would soon produce a sound 
movie with a Wayne theme song. And, 
they pointed out, royalties from the sale 
of copies and records would go not only 
to Fischer and Feist but also to Radio 
Corp.’s NBC (actually Radio Corp. owns 
50% of NBC, General Electric owns 30%, 
Westinghouse owns 20%). 

Radio Music Co. has another function. 
It intends to discover new music, encour- 
age new composers. It is tired of jazz, 
wants melody. Its President Edwin Claude 
Mills+ last week said: “We are not inter- 
ested in ‘reform.’ We are not trying to 
get ourselves into such a rarified atmos- 
phere that nobody could live in it with 
us. . . . We have had perhaps too much 
of jazz and it seems about time for some 
one to assume leadership in a movement 
away f:om the cacophony of most music 








Wide World 


Mapet WAYNE 


Her employers want less jazz. 


of the day. I think we should get back 
to melody.” 

Radio Music Co. intends to form a 
board of musical judges. The classical will 
be represented by such men as Walter 
Damrosch, Tin Pan Alley by such con- 
noisseurs as Feist’s Edgar Bitner. Any- 
body who has written a musical composi- 


*Similarly Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer made a con- 
tract with Jack Robbins Music Co.; Paramount 
Famous-Lasky Corp. formed Famous Music Co. 
as a subsidiary to the established firm of T. B. 
Harms, Inc.; De Sylva, Brown & Henderson now 
supply all songs for Fox. 

*To become president of Radio Music Co. he 
resigned the presidency of the American Society 
of Composers, Authors & Publishers. The so- 


ciety’s chief duty is to see that its members 
always get their due royalties. To it WJZ and 
WEAF pay a blanket $25,000 yearly for use of 
musical numbers copyrighted by its members. 
The fee is then prorated among the society’s 
members. 
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tion may submit it. To ensure unprejudiced 
° judgments the board will be kept in 
she 1S ignorance of the composer’s name. If a 
composition is accepted, Radio Music Co. 
| will publish it, NBC will broadcast it, | 
| RKO Productions perhaps may make of | 
it a theme song, Radio-Victor will make 
records of it. But in all cases Radio Corp. | 
| of America will profit thereby. 
—> — 
Fox Abdication 


In Hollywood are the new $75,000,000 | 
studios of Fox Film Corp. Throughout 
| the U. S. are some 1,200 theatres con- 
| trolled by Fox Theatres Corp. In almost 
every country are Fox distributing agen- 








f Uy one not he? | cies. In sole command of the Fox organi- 
















MILE—if you wish—at the rage ong 

victorian bookkeeper and his quill 
pen as compared with an up-to-date add- 
ing machine. But the scrub woman and 
her pail are just as slow and inefficient, 
compared with the Finnell Electric way 
to scrub, wax and polish floors. - 

The FINNELL pays for itself in time 
and labor saved. It yields an added 
profit in improved employee morale and 
public esteem, in decreased accidents and 
spoilage. 

Household Model. Light, easy to han- 
dle. Refinishes home floors. 

Write for Booklet, stating whether in- 


terested in models for | 


business or home. Ad- 
dress FINNELL SYS- 
TEM, Ine., 212 East 


130 Sparks Street, Ot- 
tawa, Canada. Branches 
in London and_ Stock- 


holm. 
IT WAXES 
IT POLISHES 
IT SCRUBS 
More than just a machine 
-FINNELL is a_ system. 
Eight models—enabling selec- 
tion to fit your needs. 


FZ nstittions. 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR Maemaiett | 


| date all his holdings into one. In Septem- 
| ber the authorized Class A stock of Fox 





Street, Elkhart, Ind., or | 


For factories, stores, | 
schools, hospitz als, all 
business buildings or | 


zation was, until last week, William Fox 
who from an investment of $1,667 built 
the entire structure, amassed a personal 
fortune once estimated at over $50,000,- 
000. 

During the summer, Cineman Fox, 
proud of the quick expansion that had 
brought his organization Loew’s Inc., 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, and the Gaumont 
Theatres in England, decided to consoli- 





Film was increased from 900,000 to 
4,900,000 shares, but the consolidation 


| never took place. Last summer Mr. Fox, 


injured in an automobile accident (TimE, 
July 29), was away from his office for | 
almost two months. When he recovered | 
he scarcely had time to start his plan with | 
an attempt to distribute Fox Theatres 


| stock to his patrons (Trme, Oct. 21) be- 


fore the stockmarket crashed. 

To motion picture companies stock- 
market breaks do not mean diminished 
profits, for like tobacco companies they | 
are “depression proof.” But at this par- 
ticular time the stockmarket decline 
brought severe trouble to Cineman Fox. 
During the recent period of expansion he 
had needed great sums of cash. These he | 
had obtained by short-term loans upon the | 
stock of acquired companies. With $91,- 
000,000 of these notes falling due, with his 
collateral down, with conditions bad for 
refinancing, Cineman Fox for the first time 
needed assistance. Last week he sum- 
moned aid by appointing a trustee-trium- 
virate consisting of himself, a banker, a 
manufacturing engineer. 

Triumvirate. Banker of the triumvir- 
ate is Harold Leonard Stuart, bachelor 
president of famed Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
In 1927 his firm issued a booklet, The Mo- 
tion Picture Industry as a Basis for Bond 
Financing, at the same time underwriting 
their first Fox issue. Trustee Stuart will 


represent his firm as Fox bankers and his | 


firm’s customers as large investors. 

John Edward Otterson, president of | 
Electrical Research Products, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of Western Electric, in turn a sub- 
sidiary of American Telephone & Tele- 


graph, is the third member of the 
triumvirate. Twenty million dollars of 
sound equipment in the 1,200 Fox 


Theatres was installed by his company. 
In addition, 


ness of the company. 

Almost the first act of the trustees was 
to appoint Charles Evans Hughes counsel. 
To him will come not only the routine 


DO/| 
IDEA OF SEATING 


ATTACH TO YOUR 


Western Electric receives 
| royalties on its patents used by Fox, is 
| therefore concerned with the future busi- | 
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vild your Body 


As you Sit 


Here is the most important develop- 
ment in the seating industry... a de- 
luxe Do/More model for executives... 
combining the famous Do/More ana- 
tomical qualities with the /ast word in 
elegant appearance. It is a distinctive 
chair for distinguished people. 


This model, like all Do/Mores, is 
adjustable to the exact physical re- 
quirements of the occupant. It has 
been designed by leading physiolo- 
gists to induce correct pesture and 
thereby to conserve and build energy. 


This seat, properly fitted by a 
Do/More expert, will not only in- 
crease your activity at work but will 
send you home each day in better 
physical condition. Ask your doctor. 
Sit in this model two weeks at our 
expense. If you do not note a differ- 
ence in your work—less fatigue—you 
will not be asked to buy. For name 
of nearest representative write 


DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 
1201 Do/More Block Elkhart, Indiana 





| Lungs ‘and Heart 








DO/MORE posture 
promotes health and 
increases efficiency. 


INCORRECT pos- 
ture breeds fatigue 
and slows up work. 


Send for this Posture Treatise 


“Health and Posture,” is a concise, scientific 


treatise on posture. It has opened the eyes of in- 


dustrial leaders the country over, many of whom 
have subsequently adopted the Do/More Idea 


of Seating for their entire organizations as we 
as for themselves. A copy is yours for the asking. 
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problems of passing on the legality of the 
triumvirate’s iinancing, but the problem of 
facing the suit brought against Fox last 
fortnight by the Government, charging 


violation of the Clayton anti-trust law by | 


its ownership of Loew’s. 

The object of the triumvirate is not to 
change the policy of the company but to 
arrange a method for meeting the obliga- 
tions incurred by Cineman Fox. Assur- 
ance that the affairs of the company will 
remain in such conservative trustees’ 
hands for five years will make lenders 
more willing. 

If any stockholder should object to the 
membership of the triumvirate, he would 
have little chance to change it. The goo,- 
ooo outstanding Class A shares of Fox 
Films have no voting power until April, 
when they may elect five out of twelve 
directors. The slightly less than g00,000 
outstanding Class A shares of Fox Thea- 
tres have no voting power at all. But each 
company has 100,000 shares of a Class B 
stock with full voting power, supposedly 
controlled by Cineman Fox. Thus with 
stocks valued at about $6,000,000 he con- 
trols companies whose market valuation 
is ten times that; 
the throne again, 
abdication is ended. 


se eee 


when the period of 


First Aid 
On Oct. 23, 

listed 1,227,392 preferred shares and 7,- 

477,392 common shares of Blue Ridge 


Corp., investment trust sponsored by Har- | 


rison Williams and by Goldman, Sachs & 
Co. As the same date is more memorable 
as opening day for greatest market crash 
in history, unfortunate has been Blue 
Ridge’s Curb career. In retrospect, in- 
deed, the history both of Blue Ridge 
and of Shenandoah Corp., companion in- 
vestment trust formed by the same 
interests, appears somewhat ironic. In 
August, Blue Ridge had announced a 
policy of exchanging its shares for shares 
of other corporations, had thus indirectly 
endorsed such quotations as 238 for U. S. 
Steel, 395 for General Electric, 349 for 
Detroit Edison. In September Shenandoah 
had announced an intensive selling cam- 
paign by which Shenandoah and Goldman 
Sachs Trading Corp. shares would be sold 
to small investors. Yet potent and pros- 
perous appeared, last summer, both Blue 
Ridge and Shenandoah. Their securities 
and the securities in their portfolios* were 
rising harmoniously together. Back of 
them were the magic names of Harrison 
Williams, Sidney Weinberg, Waddill Catch- 
ings. Nobody realized that these were 
almost the last two investment trust rab- 
bits to be pulled out of the prosperity hat. 

Then the Market broke and with it 
broke Blue Ridge and Shenandoah. Blue 


Ridge common went from a high of 29% to | 
Shenandoah went from 39% | 
Furthermore, the first of the year | 


a low of 3}. 
to 6%. 
was rapidly approaching—a_ significant 
period at which the Market break would 

* Besides large holdings in Goldman Sachs 
Trading Corp., Central States Electric and Blue 
Ridge, Chief Shenandoah investments last fall 
included: American Tel. & Tel., Commercial In- 
vestment Trust, Consolidated Gas of Baltimore, 
Electric Investors (now merged with Electric 
Bond & Share), Hydro-Electric Securities Co., 
Southern California Edison, Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric, Pacific Lighting, North American Co. 





easily can he leap onto | 


1929, the New York Curb 





SPEAKING OF NET PROFITS 







WHEN THE LINE 
WONT SWING 


PERHAPS 


THE 


AX SHOULD! 


HOPPING and shopping are 
being profitably linked in 
more lines daily. Wholesalers and 
retailers find that many products 
are made in greater variety than 
the public wants, and a sharp 
trend toward simplification is 
increasing sales and profits. 


One hardware wholesaler cut 
12,000 items to 6,500 and reduced 
distribution cost 4%. Another 
wholesaler compressed his line 
31% and jumped profits 35%. 


Coffees showed 102 items in 
Milwaukee, but five of these con- 
trolled 65% of the business. 
Three items of tea, out of a total 
of 77, accounted for 81% of the 
sales. Peas were handled by a 
store in another ‘city in six can 
sizes. One size produced 75% of 
the business; two sizes, 90%. 

A study of fountain pens 
showed 179 kinds, but seven 
types filled the needs of 83% of 


the buyers. Mechanical pencils 
totalled 97 brands, but six brands 
brought in 89% of the business, 
leaving 91 makes to compete for 


11% of the sales. 


Beds, springs and mattresses 
are being shaken down from 78 
varieties to four. Bed blankets 
are shrinking from 78 sizes to 12. 
Hotel chinaware has dropped 
from 700 items to 214. Paint 
and varnish brushes have been 
squeezed from 480 kinds to 143, 
and tacks and nails have been 
hammered down to the tune of 
the same figures. And so on ad lib. 


Hard-pressed wholesalers and 
retailers are showing the way. 
Wise manufacturers will save 
money by “beating them to it.” 
Fewer items, each based on 
profitable market demand, and 
powerfully focused through ad- 
vertising, will work wonders with 
many sales sheets. 


With nation-wide facilities for market study, this organi- 
zation enables advertisers to build better sales 
on the figure-facts of business. 


FRANK PRESBREY COMPANY 


ADVERTISING : ‘ 
247 PARK AVENUE .. 


(8) 


. WICkersham 8200 
NEW YORK 
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New York 


Denver 


Louisville 


Boston 


Selecting Investments 


With the steady growth of industry, there has come, through 
public financing, a plethora of security offerings, so numerous 
and varied that the investor’s problem becomes one of care- 
ful selection. 


In this situation, it is logical to consult and rely upon exe 
perienced financial institutions. 


We can recommend specific issues or relieve the investor of 
the perplexing problem of selection through the recommenda- 
tion of issues of sound investment trust companies whose 
chief function, in arranging a portfolio, is to discriminate 
between the great number of securities now available to the 
investor. 





OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


CLEVELAND 


Chicago Philadelphia 
Kansas City Toledo 
Colorado Springs 
Milwaukee 


Cincinnati 
Columbus 

Massillon 
Davenport 


Detroit 
Akron 
Canton 
St. Louis 


MEMBERS: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia and Cincinnati Stock 
Exchanges, Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York 











Curb Exchange 














Incomparable in speed and accuracy 
... for Radiograms go direct to nearly 
all points on earth ... without relay. 
Hence, no costly delay or chance 
for error. That’s why big business 





battles are being fought and won 
with Radiograms 


o ” 
Via REA 
Quickest Way to All the World 


File Radiograms to Europe, Africa, Asia, Cen- 
traland South America at any RCA or Postal 
Telegraph Office; to Hawaii, Japan and the 
Far East at any RCA or Western Union 
Office; or phone for an RCA messenger. 


R. C. A. Communications, Inc. 
Central Radio Office—ALWAYS OPEN 
64 Broad Street, New York City 





be clearly reflected in investment trusts’ 
reports of operations. Many a market 
student anticipated a severe January 
slump in investment trust securities. 
Last week, however, Blue Ridge and 
Shenandoah sponsors gave first aid to 
their injured. To Blue Ridge was sold a 
large block of Central States Electric at a 
price considerably below the market. Sell- 
er, number of shares and price were not 
announced. But Blue Ridge assets showed 
a November appreciation of $12,000,000 
and Central States on the day of the sale 
closed at 28. One method of giving Blue 
Ridge a $12,000,000 profit would have 


, been to sell it 1,000,000 shares of Central 


States at 16 (12 points below the market). 
As to the seller, Harrison Williams’ control 
of Central States and part sponsorship of 
Blue Ridge indicated him as Angel. 
Shenandoah was permitted to purchase, 
for retirement, 765,200 shares of its own 
$50 preferred shares at a price consider- 
ably below its current $35 quotation. As a 


| result of their favorable refinancing, both 


corporations closed last week with assets 
per share not far removed from their 
original assets-per-share figure. 


——_>—— 


Y 


Lead Maneuver 

When, 28 years ago, Simon I. Patiiio 
was a bill collector for a Bolivian general 
store, he accepted from a debtor certain 
mountain lands instead of $250. The store 
discharged him after making him pay $250 
in cash. Impoverished, he went to see the 
land, dug, discovered tin. Today he heads 
the Patino Mines and Enterprises Consoli- 
dated, is one of the world’s richest men, 
with a personal income exceeding that of 
the Bolivian Government. Although as 
Ambassador to France Patifio divides his 
time between Paris and his Biarritz castle, 
he is still the ““beeg boss” to Patifio Mines’ 


| employes. 


Of Senor Patifio’s customers the most 
important is the National Lead Co. whose 
principal business is to make things out 
of lead—such things as painters’ materials 
(Dutch Boy Paint), babbitt metals, piano 
key leads, storage battery oxides. Impor- 

















Pi A. 
Simon I. Patino 
. . must still respect the Dutch Boy. 
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For jobs an ordinary radio cant handle 





SCREEN GRID PLUS 


WITH AUTOMATIC 


H™ is a radio not only powerful enough to pick up 
stations thousands of miles away, not only selective 
enough to escort them through crowded locals, but with 
an automatic volume control to o/d these distant stations 
without fading. 

If you live in the city, you have probably discovered that 
trans-continental stations cannot be singled out by the or- 
dinary set. Only by such super-sharp selectivity as that of Philco 
Screen Grid Plus can these far-away stations be escorted 
through the barrage of strong locals. 

Or if you live in the country, far from good broadcasting, 
you don’t need selectivity to bring in the ten thousand 
dollar programs, but you do need enormous power; power far 
and away beyond that of the ordinary set; power equal to 
that of the unique Philco Screen Grid Plus. 

Even for ordinary use Philco Screen Grid Plus presents 
certain advantages. It has special features which reduce static 
and background noises—tend to hold weak and strong sta- 
tions at equal loudness and provide, without distortion, 
almost auditorium volume for dancing or entertaining. 


Pictured at the-left is the distorted tone, typical of the qverage radio 
whose units-are only in approximate balance. Pictured at t 

is the wonderfully true, clear tone which Phibco achieves im every 
set by extraordinarily exact balancing of all units. 


VOLUME CONTROL 


Your dealer will gladly arrange free demonstration of any 
Philco model and easy terms if you decide to buy. 

Tune in on the Philco Hour of “Theatre Mem’ries”’ every 
Friday at 9:30 P. M. over the N. B. C. nation-wide network. 


THE PHILCO LOWBOY 


With Screen Grid Chassis $119.50 
With Neutrodyne-Plus Chassis . $129.50 
With Screen Grid Plus Chassis . $149.50 


A full range of other exquisite furniture models, 

Highboys from $139.50 to $169.50 

De Luxe Highboys from $195.00 to $225.00 
According to type of chassis selected. 

















Slightly higher in Canada, Rocky Moun- 
tains and West. Each model, regardless of 
price, includes,a built-in Electro-Dynamic 
Speaker with TWO 245 power tubes, push- 
pull. All prices less tubes, 


PHILCO, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Makers of the famous Diamond Grid Battery 
for Motor Cars, Telephones, Farm Lighting, 
Motive Power, Auxiliary Power, ete. 
In Canada: Philco Products, Ltd., Toronto 
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Scovell Wellington 


and Company 


ACCOUNTANTS »* ENGINEERS 


110 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
SPRINGFIELD SYRACUSE KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
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sgt gare El Paso records $25,000,000 in industrial construction 
in 1929, and over $5,000,000 in homes and business structures. For 
22 months El Paso has been in the white on the map of Nation’s Business. 





/n the Land of 
SUNSHINE 
and Better Living 





ema cas plus lowered and most favorable power 
rates are current accomplishments. A crude oil 


2 El Paso, farthest west point 2 ‘ i * s 
pipeline, two oil refineries, the Nichols Copper refin- 


in Texas, is nearly 4000 feet 


above sea level in the edge ery, a new electric power plant, and scores of other 
of the Rockies. El Paso is important industrials came to El Paso in 1929. Exist- 
more than 600 miles from ing plants made enlargements and improvements to 
the next largest city and care for increased business. 


lies well within the 80 per . 
esl suiidtaa' tele of te In planning a branch factory, factory branch, or new 


Soins bbtaiend, industrial location give consideration to El Paso ad- 
vantages which include a superb climate, excellent liv- 
ing conditions and ample labor supply. May we tell you 
more of the opportunities for profit you'll find here? 






TEXAS CO. 


: PASOTEX COMPANY NICHOLS COPPER Ci N 
REFINERY co OMPANY NOW BUILDING 


OIL REFINERY A REFINERY TO COST $4,000,000 


Inpustriat Division, Chamber of Commerce, El Paso Texas. 
Please send your new booklet: ‘‘El Paso in the Land of Better Living,”’ and 
industrial data to: 


Name__ 5 ee ‘ ae 


Address a mee -epeneipienpenpraetinmnemasingaien 
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tant alloy of lead is tin, without which 
many of the most widely used lead prod- 
ucts (such as solder) could not be made. 
The mines owned by National Lead are a 
small factor in its position as the world’s 
largest consumer of tin and lead. For this 
reason National Lead, like any wise con- 
cern, keeps an eye on its raw supplies. It 
owns some Patifio stock, keeps its own 
president and vice president on the Patifio 
board of directors, was long a partner with 
Patifio in owning Williams, Harvey & Co. 
of Liverpool, world’s largest tin smelters. 

This joint-ownership ceased last July. 
Senor Patifo asked Lead to get out— 
perhaps because Sefor Patifio’s other Eng- 
lish customers for tin objected to his part- 
nership with a lead manufacturer. Re- 
gretfully, Lead’s President Edward J. 
Cornish got out. Last week President 
Cornish got Lead into Associated Lead 
Manufacturers, Ltd., Great Britain’s larg- 
est fabricator of lead products. (The deal 
involved a large but not majority block 
of stock.) Thus, National Lead is still 
Senor Patifio’s most important customer. 
with results perhaps, as follows: Lead will 
not share in Patifo’s smelting profits but 
the price Patino charges must be distinctly 
the price Lead is happy to pay. 


> 








Piggott 

When glum pre-Prohibition workers of 
Pacific Coast Steel Co. first read upon 
their checks “These pay checks are made 
non-negotiable so that employes cannot 
cash them in saloons” they knew it was 
the work of William (Pigiron) Piggott, 
president of the company, bitter and active 
campaigner against liquor.* Mr. Piggott 
by the time of his death (Trme, July 29) 
had built up his Pacific Coast Steel Co. 
and its subsidiary, Southern California 
Iron & Steel Co., to an annual capacity of 
380,000 tons—40,000 more than Columbia 
Steel, only complete steel unit west of 
the Rockies, managed then by San Fran- 
cisco’s powerful Fleishhacker-Sloss inter- 
ests. 

Last month United States Steel Corp. 
absorbed Columbia (Time, Nov. 11). Last 
week Bethlehem Steel’s Eugene Gifford 
Grace, then in San Francisco, announced 
his company would acquire Pacific Coast 
Steel and its subsidiary. 

Already entrenched on the Pacific Coast 
through Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp.'s 
plants in San Francisco, Alameda and Los 
Angeles, the purchase will bring Bethlehem 
into closer competition with its five-times 
greater rival, U. S. Steel. Open to the 
competitors lie not only the rich Pacific 
Coast but the Far East. 


*Other Piggott campaigning methods included 
a “Sermon Against Booze” on each pay state- 
ment. Typical of these was: 

“To the married man who thinks he cannot 
get along without his drinks the following is sug- 
gested as a solution to the bondage of the habit: 

“yt. Start a saloon in your own house. 

“2. Be the only customer and you will have 
no license to pay. Give your wife $2 to buy a 
gallon of whiskey and remember that there are 
69 drinks to the gallon. 

“3. Buy your drinks from no one but your 
wife. By the time the first gallon is gone she 
will have $8 to put in the bank and $2 to start 
business again. 

“Should you live ro years and continue to buy 
booze from her and then die with snakes in your 
boots, she will have money enough to bury you 
decently, educate your children, buy a house and 
lot, marry a decent man and quit thinking about 
you. 
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San FRANCISCO BAY~the Port of San 
Francisco— is of a size to shelter at one time 
every ship that sails the seas! And this great 
harbor, the value of whose water borne ton- 
nage is more than two billions of dollars annu- 
ally” is but one of San Francisco’s tremendous 































of : : 
on natural advantages as a strategic business base. 
de Besides being the logical gateway to the 
ot pa markets of 900,000,000 people that border 
fas the Pacific, San Francisco, centrally located, 
“ serves the 11,000,000 people living west of the 
ive ° . 
a Rocky Mountains more quickly and cheaply 
9) than any other city. The 1,600,000 people (of 
<o. more than average per capita wealth) who 
nia comprise the most concentrated population 
of on the Pacific Coast, live within an hour’s jour- 
ia ney of downtown San Francisco. 
. That San Francisco is the financial center of 
rat theWest needs no detailing. It is sufficient to 
note that the volume of business on its Stock 
rp. Exchange is second in the United States: 
ast So obvious are these advantages that it is 
a not hard to understand the supremacy of 
n* San Francisco and the Bay area 
ws over any other Pacific Coast area 
a in annual manufactures. Nor is it 
ast . * ges gar 
»'s difficult to see why this city is the 
0S headquarters for the leading finan- 
em cial, lumber,shipping, railroad, oil, PORTLAND 
nes insurance, hydro-electric and dis- 
the tributing interests on the Coast. 
unc The coupon below will bring 
you an interesting book. Compli- Pa Noe aan 
ded mentary, of course. temperature varies only 
ate- “New York alone, exceeds. 6° summer and winter 
No snow loads or fro- 
not Long distance telephone calls originat- zen pipes in winter; no 
sug- ing at San Francisco—headquarters—and oppressive summer 
bit: terminating at the heat to slow production 
ask points shown will 
>a total 223,500 this 
“are year. 
pred ; CALIFORNIANS INC. 
= lh, : ; A Dept. 1512, 703 Market Street, San Francisco 
- y e : You may send the free book, ‘“Why Manufacturers 
4 . j Choose San Francisco”’, to 
buy O74 ; 
your ¢ ie $F 
you Manufuctwivia Choose ie 
and 
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Living Together. Lou Tellegen, actor, 
onctime husband of Geraldine Farrar; and 
one Eve Casanova, chorus girl; in Man- 
hattan. Announced she last week: “We 
are man and wife but we are never going 
to get married.” 





Oo— 
Married. Aga Sultan, Sir Mohammed 
Shah, Aga Khan III, 52, “direct de- 


scendant of Mohammed,” leader of 
12,000,000 Shiite Mohammedans; and 
Mile. Andre Josephine Marie Leonie 


Carron, 31. Parisian modiste; at Aix-Les- 
Bains by Playwright Henri Clerc, Mayor 
of Aix. Though the Aga Khan is so holy 
that spoonfuls of his bathwater are ped- 
died among the faithful, he owns one of 
the finest racing stables in Europe, plays 
roulette, shoots craps. In delicate compli- 
ment to her husband, Mlle. Carron wore 
a wedding gown of her husband’s racing 
colors (emerald & chocolate) banded with 
weasel fur. cf 


Married. Mary Stinson Pillsbury, 











daughter of Mr. & Mrs. Charles Stinson 
Pillsbury (flour); and Oswald Bates Lord 
of New York; at Minneapolis; on her 
parents’ 28th wedding anniversary. 





Elected. William Patterson Mac- 
Cracken Jr., onetime (1926-29) Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics, 
to be counsel for Goodyear Zeppelin Corp., 
counsel for Western Air Express, Board 
Chairman of New York, Rio & Buenos 
Aires Airways. 





o— 

Elected. Charles H. Knapp, lawyer, 
president of the Baltimore “Orioles,” to 
be president of International Baseball 
League (Baltimore, Buffalo, Syracuse, 
Newerk, Toronto, Rochester, Jersey City, 
Reading); at Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Died. Francis P. Gibson, proofreader, 
of Evanston, IIll., founder-president of the 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
(insurance organization); in Chicago; 





hen speculation is eliminated, 
and the time, energy and thought 
which the average man must expend 
to gain a proper understanding of 
securities is put into his own life's 
work, thus fitting himself to do a bet- 
ter job, he will undoubtedly accumu- 
late greater profits in the long run 
than those who watch the ticker and 
read the financial articles daily. 4, 


‘hans quotation froma leading American 
of the day strikes home. To the man or 


woman who wants relief from speculative 
problems, Fidelity Union 514% Guaran- 
teed First Mortgages offer safety and 
peace of mind. These Mortgages are all 
based on selected New Jersey real estate 


and guaranteed by the largest guarantee 
company in New Jersey. Write to us. 


FIDELITY UNION 


TITLE AND MORTGAGE 
GUARANTY COMPANY 


NEWARK. 


NE W 


JERSEY 


Capital and Surplus over $7,500,000 
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after an operation for gallstones. To a 
deaf audience of some 1,500 people, a deaf 
minister preached a sermon with his hands 
while his daughter translated it into words 
for those who could hear. By sign lan- 
guage also a trio, silently accompanied by 
twisting fingers in the crowd, articulated 
the hymns “Abide With Me,” ‘Lead. 
Kindly Light,”? “O Love That Will Not 
Let Me Go.” 
ae ee 

Died. James P. Noonan, 51, president 
of International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, sixth vice president of Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor; at Washington: 
of burns suffered when he fell asleep while 
smoking. 





— 

Died. Dr. Rosalvo Bobo, 56, onetime 
(1918) Provisional President of Haiti, 
opponent of U. S. intervention; in Paris. 


somatic 


Died. Robert Reid, 67, the artist who 
painted the murals in the Library of 
Congress, Massachusetts State House in 
Boston, San Francisco Palace of Fine 
Arts; at a sanitarium in Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., whither he had gone after his right 
arm became paralyzed (1927); of a 
broken hip and pneumonia. Having taught 
himself to paint with his left hand, last 
spring he exhibited two pictures at the 
National Academy of Design (Man- 
hattan). 

Died. Louis’Folwell Hart, 67, seventh 
Governor of Washington (1919-25); at 
Tacoma; of diabetes. 








Died. Lawrence Godkin, 69, son of the 
late famed Edwin Lawrence Godkin (edi- 
tor of the New York Evening Post, found- 
er of The Nation); in Manhattan. 


> 


Died. William Walton Griest, 70, 
Pennsylvania Representative since 1909: 
at Mount Clemens, Mich.; of arthritis and 
pneumonia. Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Post Offices & Post Roads, he 
advocated lower second-class mail rates. 
1¢ post-card rate, increased pay for postal 
employes. 


EDUCATION. 


Schoolhouse Fauna 

There is a theory, especially prevalent 
on the Pacific coast, that when prose 1s 
printed in vertical snatches it becomes 
poetry. A current convert to this theory 
is Novelist Rupert Hughes, who has writ- 
ten an introduction for a book* by a Miss 
Virginia Church, California schoolteacher, 
in which he says she reminds him of Edgar 
Lee Masters and Sappho. He calls her 
pages “poems,” a definition which may 
mislead other schoolteachers or puzzle 
them when they read what are really ex- 
cerpts from an observant, slightly sent!- 
mental diary filled with familiar school- 
house fauna. Samples: : 

“What pleased me most was when Mike 























*TEACHERS ARE PropteE—Virginia Church— 
Wallace Hebberd ($2). 
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Blue Annealed, Black and 
Galvanized Sheets 


Formed Roofing and Siding 
Products 
_ Racing Terne vigoen 














KEYSTONE 


COPPER STEEL 
— a, 


(AMERICAN) 


EET AND TIN pia 
7. SHE COMPANY —ATE 


Seth ITTsBURGH = 
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First introduced in 1911—and since that 
time the tonnage of our various sheets of 


KEYSTONE QUALITY 


has grown from 5,000 to upwards of 


300,000 tons annually, because of the 
ability of Krysrone to resist rust and give 
longer service. 


KeysTone Copper Steel products excel for roofing, spouting, 
siding, gutters, metal lath, and all uses both in residential and 
industrial construction—and offer maximum protection against 
fire, lightning, and all conditions of weather. KEysToNne quality 
is also unexcelled for culverts, flumes, vaults and underground 
uses. The copper steel base affords maximum resistance to 
corrosion. ‘Time and weather prove this. Sold by leading 
metal merchants. Send for.Anti1-Corrosive Merat booklet 
which gives the results of service tests ina condensed form. 





AMERICAN 


Steel Sheets for Every Purpose 











General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
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Our experts will be pleased to assist ‘ou in the solution of your sheet metal problems. 


_ amet Sheet and Tin Plate Compa  . 














PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY 
CycLoneE Fence COMPANY 


AMERICAN BRIDGE ‘COMPANY 

AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 

AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 
Pacific Coast Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu. 





ILLINo!Is STEEL COMPANY Tue LorRAIN STEEL COMPANY 
MINNESOTA STEEL COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, IRON &R. R. COMPANY 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND Dry Dock COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Export Distributors— United States Steel Products Company, New York City 
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--yet the newest note 
in Christmas Gifts 


Stormoguide is that uncommonly delightful 
gift--a modern, handsomely designed weather 


forecaster (simplified barometer), by Taylor. 
Different—with acharm that’s compelling, with 
an air of romance, reminiscent of clipper ships, 
of treasure-trove, of voyages of discovery in 
every clime in gallant days long turned to dust. 
Stormoguide is animate, interesting, consulted 
every day by its owners. Will tomorrow be 
right for golf or sailing or tennis? Will it be 
Seventeen businees 4eceudinigior Uhdaaboes? It 
will foretell with accuracy if tomorrow's skics 
will be kindly to the new ensemble. Stormoguide 
becomes the oracle and friend of the whole 
family—and a trusted one, because Taylor 
instruments are world famed for accuracy. 

An individual gift not likely to be duplicated! 
Taylor Stormoguide (Standing Pattern) has a 
handsome clock-like case of polished bakelite, 
walnut finished. It has 414” gold-toned dial, 
good grade aneroid movement and is adjustable 
for uses in altitudes from o to 2,500 feet. Price 
each ...$15. Taylor Stormoguide Junior, same 
as above, without stand and with white dial, 
suitable for wall use. Price, each... $10. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
use Coupon 





Zaylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S.A. 


CANADIAN PLANT MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
TYCOS BUILDING 


TORONTO 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 
SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 


COUPON 


Taytor INSTRUMENT COMPANIES, 

133 Ames St., Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 

Please send (9 Taylor Stand Pattern Stormoguide 

0 Taylor Stormoguide Jr. (check which). 
Enclosed is$:.... I understand safe delivery is guaranteed 
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City. . , .. State... 


' exclaimed: ‘Gee, Miss Brown, you're not 








| gone into it at some length. 


| 


TIME 


a bit like a teacher; you’re so human.’ .. . | 
Are we wrong, I wonder, offering Art Ap- 
preciation and Workshop along with Arith- 
metic? . . . Yesterday I had a letter from 
Ned Thompson thanking me for persuad- 
ing him to goto Yale. . . . Before I came 
to high school, I taught in the grades. 
Each morning Ikey Stein brought me 
roses which he had gathered in the ceme- | 
tery. Patsy O'Reilly presented me with | 
three battered toothbrushes; his father 
was a garbage collector... .I banged | 
down the top of my desk; I should correct 
no more deadening papers that day. The | 
tap at my door proved to be Kate. She'd | 
something, she said, she’d like to show | 
me. . . . There were five hundred sheets 
entitled ‘Soul Thoughts.’ 

“The other day our lady Vice-Principal 
got onto a street car. She was wearing a 





| brand new dress. I heard a woman in the 
| seat back of me remark to her friend: 


‘Ain’t it awful the way these women 
dress? You can’t tell school teachers from 
ladies now a days.’ . . . Tom shambled 
into my conference room and lounged in a 
chair; the pool of his clear honest eyes 
was troubled. He liked the girl, he said, 
awfully, but he wished she'd not ‘paw’ 
him, they weren't engaged or anything. 
Last evening he'd told her so; in fact had 
When he’d 
finished she’d said: ‘Oh, Tom, I just love 
to hear you talk like that! Kiss me, 
sweetie.’ And she’d sat on his lap. What 
was he to do? 

“IT refused the invitation to the moun- 
tains; I corrected two hundred papers over | 
the week-end, themes, grammar tests, and | 
spelling. When I returned them to the | 
morning class, ‘Brick’ chucked his into the 
waste-basket with a ‘Gee, somebody | 
spilled the red ink!’ How to make them | 
care! ... Miss Skelton teaches chemis- | 
try; she is a faithful worker for the Y. W. | 
C. A. Mr. Mince tips his hat to her every | 
morning; I’ve seen her flush at his audac- 
ity. Sometime I’m going to lock them in 
the Study Hall and compromise them.” 





Goucher’s Dignity 

“At the homes of friends, according to 
the will of the hostess,” at resorts to which | 
young Baltimore men friends escort them, | 
privily, by stealth, Goucher College girls | 
have usually smoked if they wanted to. 
Their worst fear of detection has been | 
that some righteous schoolmate might see | 
and report them. Seldom has this hap- | 
pened for Goucher is a big college [enrol- 
ment: 985] in the middle of a busy city. 

Keeping in stride with other pragmatic 








| women’s colleges, last week Acting Presi- 


dent* Hans Froelicher announced that as 
long as smoking did not “interfere with , 
routine class work,” or create fire hazards | 


| such as in dormitories, henceforth Goucher 


girls might smoke when, where, and as | 
much as they pleased. Said he: “It was | 
found that enforcement of the rule for- 
bidding the young woman to smoke in 
public places required snooping and tat- 
tling, incompatible with the dignity of the 
college.” 
last April. Dr. Clarence Paul McClelland, Presi- 
dent-of Illinois Women’s College (Jacksonville), 
was being considered last week as next president 
of Goucher. 
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that are SAFE! 


Since earliest history, the sea/ 
has been recognized as the em- 


blem of authority and authentic- 
ity. The great William the 
Conqueror knew its power. 
Under the Norman monarchs 
of England, sealing became a 
legal formality necessary to the 
authentication of a deed. To 


this day the Great Seal (the spe- 


cific emblem of sovereignty) is 
appended only to the most 


important documents such as 
treaties and official acts of state. 


Similarly, the sea] of the General 
Surety Company is a symbol of 


authenticity, strength and power. 


When it is placed ona security, or 
any other obligation, it means that 
that instrument is safe, sound and 
sure and that you are relieved of all 
worry and uncertainty. It guarantees 
to you, unconditionally and irrevoca- 
bly, that principal and interest will 
be paid to you when due, and that the 
obligation will be fully performed. 
And this guarantee is backed by a 
capital and surplus of $12,500,000. 


An interesting booklet "THE SEAL THAT 
CERTIFIES SAFETY" tells vitalfacts that 
every investor ought to know. A copy és 
yoursfor the asking. Write for itto our Home 
Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 





cD 
ittiizs,. Identity 
»- Safe 
Investments 
by this 
Seal 


GENERAL SURETY 


COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 


*Since the death of Dr. William Westley Guth, Under the Supervision of the Insurance Department 
of the State of New York 
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THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


The Living Corpse. In 
toward the end of the 19th Century, it 
was a gypsy singer, her grave gypsy songs, 
and the sultry, southern wines which drew 
Fedya Protasov away from his home and 
a sweet wife who tried helplessly to for- 
get him. But Fedya, despite his weak lips 
and wanton tastes, was not the total wreck- 
age that he seemed. For one thing, he 
never took adyantage of the passion in- 
nocently offered him by his beloved Masha, 
the gypsy. For another, he never ‘old lies, 
so that rather than commit the wholesale 
falsification necessary to give his wife a 
divorce, he pretended to kill himself (he 
was not brave enough for real suicide) so 
that she could marry a devoted, com- 
fortable suitor. When Fedya’s ruse was 
discovered years later and he learned that, 
depending on the courts, he had either to 
remarry his wife or be exiled with her to 
Siberia for bigamy, he did find the courage 
to shoot himself. 

In other words, Fedya is a great char- 
acter, a coiled complex of frailty and 
nobility, such as his creator Tolstoy and 
that other great Russian, Dostoievsky, 
were particularly apt to conceive. As acted 
by Jacob Ben-Ami and a large company 
of Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic Repertory 
Theatre (including a witty bit by the di- 
rectress herself), most of the values of this 
celebrated tragedy are apparent. Egon 
Brecher’s depiction of Alexandrov, an ar- 
tistic hobo with delusions of grandeur, is 
an uproarious triumph if you can over!ook 
its tragic perspectives. 

Mr. Ben-Ami prefers understatement. 
When if is necessary for him to lie in 
vinous stupor on a couch, he forms no 
such abandoned arabesques with his body 
as did John Barrymore, who acted an 
adaptation of this play (Redemption) 
several years ago. Deliberate, warm, avoid- 








Moscow, | 


| 








ing histrionism, the current Fedya invites | 


comparison rather with the splendid per- 
formance given by the famed German 
actor Alexander Moissi during last year’s 
visit to Manhattan. 

ar een 


Whirlpool, in which handsome Edward 
Leiter represented a small town pastor’s 
struggle against sex, capital and gossip, 
closed after three performances. It was 
earnest and trite. Most of its potential 
public were busy with Christmas shopping. 


—O—— 


The Amorous Antic. Harlow Balsam 
(Frank Morgan) is engaged in writing a 
play which incorporates such progressive 
features as a girl on a bicycle and a bishop, 
both nude, but appearing in total darkness. 
His wife Sena (Phoebe Foster) is painting 
a geometrical portrait of Percival Redin- 
gote (Alan Mowbray) who, in turn, is 
about to carve a bust of Sena. Because 
Miss Foster is a brittle beauty, Mr. Mor- 
gan an absurd farceur, and Jo Mielziner, 
who designed the scenery, knows how to 
burlesque the futuristic trend, this satire 
on ultra-modern estheticism by Novelist 
Ernest Pascal (The Marriage Bed) has its 
memorable moments. 
older generation would have called a love 
affair occurs to Sena and Percival. To them 


What the quaint | 











Stock Transfers in the 


New York Securities 
Markets 


VITALLY important phase of the work of the 


New York securities markets is the protective ser- 
vice to investors and corporations performed by organiza- 
tions such as the Guaranty Trust Company, in safeguard- 
ing and expediting the transfer and registration of stock. 


During a recent typical ten-day period the Guaranty 
issued on /ransfers more than 282,000 certificates, or at 
the rate of more than 28,000 a day; it also registered more 


than 356,000 certificates, an average of more than 35,000 
These transactions represented the change of 


a day. 


ownership of many hundreds of thousands of shares daily. 
All the required work was completed, with but few excep- 
tions, within the regular time set by the customs of the 


market. 


The proper handling of sucha large volume of busi- 
ness calls for exceptional facilities, and it is an exceptional 
service which we render in every trust capacity and in 
every phase of commercial banking—domestic and inter- 


national. We invite the inquiries of business executives. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
more than $28 5,000,000 
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Will the 
Stock Market 
Recover? 


Are Inventories too 
heavy for safety ? 
Will there bea Busi- 
ness Depression ? 
How about increas- 
ing Unemployment? 
Will Gold Exports 
cause a credit strin- 
gency ? 

UNITED OPINION 
answers are given in 
our Forecast Report 
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1930 business decisions will be hard to 
make. Even now, there are signs on 
the horizon you should know about, 
before planning sales work, credit poli- 
cies, or investments. 


The United Business Service Forecast 
for 1930 will equip you to be as near 
right as is humanly possible. This 
year, it proved invaluable to thousands 
of business men. It was over 90% 
right on business volume, commodity 
rices, retail trade, steel, agriculture, 
abor and employment. 85% right on 
the stock market! —predicting a “sub- 
stantial correction” in the Fall. 


This extraordinary Forecast is a part 
of the regular United Business Service. 
You may have it on the special basis 
outlined below. 


——= 
JOODYS INVESTORS SERVICE 
= 


ae eee 





The United Opinion Method of Forecasting 


N. Y. Stoc 


210 NEWBURY ST. 


(1) Check Enclosed 


Name_ 





DEPENDABLE FORECAST 


How to obtain the «1930 FORECAST’ 


It is offered with a 3 month’s subscription to UNITED Business and In- 
vestment Reports—at the special trial price of $10. (regular fee $26. for 
6 months.) To receive the “1930 Forecast” at once, (with a reprint of 
the 1929 Forecast) just tear out and mail coupon below with your name. 


is based, not on the opinions of a single group, but on infozm- 
ation — by our stafi from recognized forecast services, 

Exchange, Federal Reserve Banks, and all other 
leading sources, weighed, analyzed and UNITED in a single 
authoritative opinion. 


United Rusiness Servire 


Member National 
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Better Business Bureau 


BOSTON, MASS. 
FOR MORE THAN 10 YEARS 


O Send Bill Later (T-1) 


City 





Address_— 





State 


it is merely a biological barb which can be 
plucked out in one assignation, leaving 
them to work in peace and with increased 
artistic comprehension of each other. But 
Husband Harlow, acting like an old fogy, 
objects to even one evening of adultery on 
his wife’s part. Naturally, she had .old 
him her plans. 


Playwright Pascal makes it humorously 
clear that his subjects talk so interminably 
about sex that their actions are a self- 
conscious mockery. Unfortunately his 
dialog, which gets off to a smart start and 
upon which the play depends, becomes 
banal and repetitious. 


—_—.—— 


Headquarters. William Farnum, whose 
pompadour, jaw and chest expansion were 
once what all the young ladies of the time 
covertly admired, is currently to be seen 
on Broadway, mature, heavy, but still in- 
dubitably heroic. As a police inspector he 
is forced to inquire into the double mur- 
der of his own wife and her paramour. 
For a while suspicion falls on Mr. Far- 
num’s daughter (by an earlier marriage), 
but this pretty thing is no more a mur- 
deress than she seems. When the case has 
been solved, you are left with two striking 
thoughts: 1) A convenient and unusual 
thing to have behind the false wall of a 
private vault is the boudoir of your mis- 
tress; 2) very mysterious shooting may be 
accomplished by planning to have the 
bullets, instead of striking directly, bounce 
off some such household object as a chan- 
delier, umbrella stand or commode. Play- 
wright Hugh Stanislaus Stange’s thriller 
will appeal to small boys, but perhaps they 
had better not be allowed to see Miss 
Florence Johns’s harrowing portrayal of 
a dope fiend. 





Top o’ the Hill. The hill referred to 
is that from which San Francisco’s sub- 
stantial families survey the Golden Gate. 
On its upper siopes a social scion (Lester 
Vail) becomes engaged to a cinemactress 
(Katherine Wilson) who, unknown to him, 
has climbed the hill from a_ bordello. 
Seven years have done much to make her 
forget that dark vale, but when she meets 
the most aggressive of her former swains, 
he nearly sends her hurtling down again. 
Failing that, he forces her to tell her 
history to her fiancé. You are very much 
afraid that the pleasant fellow will over- 
look the girl’s bad past, which is exactly 
what he does. 

This is particularly unfortunate, for 
Playwright Charles A. Kenyon makes the 
girl’s vacillation between bawdry and re- 
spectability a very real and painful thing, 
and suggests that desperation might cause 
her to run away. Indeed, had she returned 
to her earlier lover, the denouement might 
have been more convincing than it is now, 
for Charles D. Brown gives him rough-cut, 
magnetic aspect. 

7 —o— 
Revival 

The Merry Widow first appeared in 
Manhattan in 1907, was last revived in 
1921. The Widow of the present revival 
is a comely Dutchwoman, Beppie de Vries. 
who sings Franz Lehar’s score considerably 
better than the rest of the cast and wheels 
through the famed waltz with the requisite 
abandon. 
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IVE HIM THE BRAND OF SHIRTS HE KNOWS.... LIKES 


TRUSTS. .... WEARS = ONLY ARROW SHIRTS HAVE ARROW COLLARS 
ae WWerier you like the shirts 












































Pama” 
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you're giving him isn’t the point... .. 
' Does he like them? Will he wear them 


proudly, gaily, self-respectingly, the new 
year round? Save yourself chagrin; save 
him embarrassment. He knows Arrow. 
Trusts it. The fabrics are obviously stun- 
ning —but what is more important, they’re 
styled and tailored for him . . . . There’s 
no surer way of going straight to a man’s 
heart than to “follow the Arrow.” 
There is a brilliant collection of fresh 
Arrow Shirts at every first-rate men’s 


outfitter’s now. s& 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC., TROy, N. Y. 


re 


SHIRTS 


ARROW COLLARS... SHIRTS .. HANDKERCHIEFS .. UNDERWEAR 
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Enterprising, pioneering ambi- 
tious industry will find Jackson- 
ville a logical distribution point 
for growing business. Oppor-. 
tunity beckons! Prosperity 
awaits! Come to Jacksonville! 


Serving a new 


Jacksonville | 


EOwARD ‘ 
SANDBACK) 





Commercial Empire 


OCATED at the traffic cross- 
roads between the great 
industries of the North and the 
new fast-developing markets of 
the South American empire, 
Jacksonville welcomes the com- 
merce of the world. @ Five great 
railroad systems, six motor 
bus lines, transcontinental 
motor highways and rapid air 
transport north and south 
combine to serve Jacksonville 
business. ( Daily, 112 passenger 
trains pass through the Union 
Station, approximately a half 
million loaded cars (freight car 
loadings) are interchanged 
through the Jacksonville Gate- 
way each year; and steamship 
lines offer 17 foreign services 
through Port Jacksonville. 


Believers in 


acksonville. 

















CINEMA 


The New Pictures 
General Crack (Warner). 








A fairly 


| successful effort has been made to bring 


| speed and glitter to this costume romance. 
| It has all been expertly tailored for John 
| Barrymore’s profile, for his bark, his medi- 


tative scowl, his glance of an amorous 
lion, his strides in high, patent-leather 
boots. On a white charger he leads his 
mercenaries into battle and pushes back 


| with long, stiffened fingers the cloaks at- 
| tached to various 18th Century uniforms. 
| He is a soldier of fortune who earns his 


living fighting wars for popinjay princes 
and who takes a dislike to his current em- 
ployer because of a remark the latter has 
passed about his (Crack’s) mother. Best 
shot: Crack, at the battle front, making 


| sissified King Leopold (Lowell Sherman) 





| 


drop a handkerchief as a signal for shoot- 
ing an officer. 





Untamed (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 
Any picture acted by so handsome a young 
woman as Joan Crawford is not hard to 
watch, even one so foolish as Untamed. 
There were possibilities of satire in the 
idea of a girl brought up in a South Ameri- 
can jungle becoming a social success in a 
modern U. S. city. These possibilities were 
neglected; Untamed becomes a routine, 
highly improbable love story built around 
the man Miss Crawford meets on the boat 
coming north. Except for a song in The 
Hollywood Revue, it is the first time her 
voice has been photographed. She sings 
with a deep, throaty twang; even her mut- 
terings as Bingo, the jungle girl, do not 
spoil the effect of her natural vivacity and 
physical outlines. Silliest shot: fistfight 
between Bingo’s sweetheart and another 
suitor in a ballroom during a fashionable 
party. 

— ee 

The New Babylon (Amkino). In 
mood and technique, this makes pictures 
like General Crack (see above) look like 
amateur theatricals, but it is inferior as 
entertainment. The difference is a matter 
of intention. The Amkino producers were 
not interested in making this product sal- 
able but in expressing a dogma passion- 


| ately clear and important to the patriots 


of new Russia. The setting in France ot 
1870 is adventitious. The storyless argu- 
ment lacks sequence. The vivid symbolism. 
used at first coherently to show what hap- 
pened in the rebellion that followed the 
German invasion, becomes disordered and 
tedious. Best shot: French troops stimu- 
lated to attack doomed rebels by the 
ironical singing of “La Marseillaise.” 

- 


Caucasian Love (Amkino). There is 
further angry propaganda in this one, di- 








| rected now at the Cossacks whom the Tsar 


sent to drive the people of Tersk out ol 
their village. The situation is presented 
less consciously and vehemently than in 
The New Babylon (see above). Good 
shots: the illiterate Chechens signing 4 
document by pressing it with thumbs first 
rubbed on a sooty pot; a crowd of people 
on a mountain road; villagers squatting 
with bowed heads in the road as they await 
a charge by cavalry. 
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PEOPLE 
“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 
y a ; 
uf j Harold Fowler McCormick, Chicago 
- , farm machinery man, and his sister Mrs. 
- Anita McCormick Blaine, testified in 
“’ Santa Barbara, Cal., about the mental 
- health and care of their brother, Stanley 
oe McCormick, whose wife was trying to 
is ‘ change his doctor and oust the brother and | 
“k sister as co-executors of his $50,000,000 
t- estate. Said Mr. McCormick: “Stanley's 
.s. mind has always been unimpaired but there 
‘is has been an interruption between the proc- 
es esses of his mind... tremendous | 
n- mental conflict.” He told how he once 
as took his mother, the late Mrs. Cyrus Mc- 
st Cormick Sr., to a hill hard by the Santa 
, Barbara estate where his brother was se- k 
ng - 
n) cluded, so-that she could look at her son OU?) customer Smo es 
yt - through field glasses. 2 2 
= h fi 
Mrs. Edith Rockefeller McCormick, 1S pipe In our O Ce 
r). divorced wife of Harold Fowler Mc- 
ng Cormick (see above), published the final 
to number of her love song cycle (music by | E uses our matches. He may even knock ashes 
dd. Mrs. Eleanor Everest Freer). Prior num- : ° L 
he bers were entitled “How Can We Know?” Oe Cr me. He expt a friend of ours, and 
ri- and “I Write Not to Thee, Dearest.” The | through us you can meet him. 
1a last one was “Love.” Excerpt: H hb ff x 
ee : EL ud'te dik ansaid ow much better off your interests are when 
ne, | Who goes from door to door, you know your man personally. You may be seek- 
ind d And asks for food and shelter ; ar dieth b ‘ 
dat Just to ask for more and more. ing a hosiery distributor. Or you may be selling 
he a ane turbines. Whatever you sell, wherever in New 
1er \ Edward Nash Hurley* of Chicago. York S . li f 
1Bs : wartime chairman of U. S. Shipping Board ork otate you ee to sell 1t, some one of our two 
a | _ ina letter to Georges Theunis of Belgium, | hundred executives can give you a close personal 
10 President of International Chamber of A 
nd Commerce, pointed the path to everlasting contact with the man you most want to meet. 
rn —neAC Sas - 6 ” 
5 peace. Said he: “If the leaders of the 7 : . ae | 
her great industries which own, control, trans- W hen be portion of a ey = funds - 
ble port, refine and fabricate the ‘key com- deposited in any Marine Midland bank you instantly 
modities’ would not sell them to any actual i : : 
ie poompective belligerent, pellticlens become a customer of the entire group. All the 
In would hesitate before precipitating wars. advantages of our personal acquaintanceship, extend- 
res ... There are two or three dozen men . } | New Voek fle : 
ike in the world today who could meet and ing throughout New tor ate, are yours. 
as form a gentleman’s agreement.” Some of , s R , 
‘ter the men and commodities he then men- What the Marine Midland Group 7S 
rere H . | 
i oo gl C. Teagle, U. S.; Sir Hen-i The Marine Midland comprises a group of 17 banks which have joined 
on Deterding, England. ee tiaaD | together for greater strength and for greater service to their 350,000 cus- 
lots Copper. John D. Ryan, U. S.; M. E. tomers. The ownership of each of these 17 banks is controlled by Marine 
Ol Franque, Belgium. Midland Corporation which is a holding company, zof an investment trust. 
‘gue Rubber. Harvey Firestone, U. S.; H This enables us to draw upon the experience and resources of one of the 
sm, Eric Miller, England. strongest financial groups in America. Yet we offer every /oca/ advantage 
na Steel. Charles M. Schwab, U. S.; James that /oca/ officers and /oca/ directors can give. 
‘| A. Campbell, U. S.; Sir Hugh Bell, Eng- 
ant land; Dr. Albert Vd6gler, Germany: 
rol Jacques Van Hoegarden, Belgium. BANKS OF THE 
the Chemicals. Pierre S. du Pont, U. S.; 
i Donat Ache, France NE MIDLAND GROUP 
‘ oo EF a . ae M ARI E 
e 1s /. S.; Andrew Wells Robinson, U. S. : ’ 
di- net , Combined Resources over $500,000,000 
[sar Satauel Insull of Chicago, potent pub- 
t ie lic utilitarian, in an address before several These New York State Banks now jouMmBON CITY ...... . Workers Trust Company 
ntec hundred U. 5. reserve officers, traced the . ° LACKAWANNA..... . . Lackawanna National Bank 
g in trail to inevitable war. Said he: “ will offer advantages of Marine LOCKPORT . Niagara County National Bank & Trust Co. 
- tell you on it is highly possible for war | Midland Membership: saeenne a ane em Nine Salle 
ig a to come. : it may not come in my time: | NIAGARA FALLS... . Niagara Fails Trust Company 
first ¢ j ink- | ALBION Orleans County Trust Company NIAGARA FALLS............ Power City Bank 
ople ogy sy > the eather vane BINGHAMTON . . «+ « « Peoples Trust Company NORTH TONAWANDA....... State Trust Company 
ting orl . ee 2 y 8 r BUFFALO. « «+++ Marine Trusc Company ROCHESTER ... .. Union Trust Company of Rochester 
wait *Not to be confused with Patrick Jay Hurley CORTLAND 60s sos otters Cortland arn Company rapa . ems basa “ ind 
of Tulsa—cowboy, soldier, lawyer, orator, last EAST AURORA . . « Bank of East Aurora FONAW OR as nice ne pes First Trust Company 
week appointed Secretary of War (see p. 12). JAMESTOWN .. . Union Trust Company TROY. . Manufacturers National Bank of Troy 
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myself [he is 7o]. . . . Who would not 
have laughed at a man that 20 years ago 
had attempted to picture to the world the 
terrible orgy of slaughter of 1914-18? .. . 
It may not even come from without—who 
knows? I can remember . . . that I sat 
with my father in our home in a little 
town in England and heard him read in the 
newspaper about the fall of Richmond. 
. . . One of the great troubles with our 
young people today is their lack of re- 
spect for authority and law. . . . They 
want to kiss their way through life.” 


“ 








Walter Evans Edge, new Ambassador 
to France, was twitted at a send-off lunch- 
eon given to him by the New York Ad- 
vertising Club, about nocturnal fun he 
had had in Paris in the past. Replied he, 
with a sidelong glance at his beauteous 
young second wife: “Although I will now 
be more restricted, they cannot rob me 
of my memories!” 








Wide World 


iHE WARNER BROTHERS 


(HARRY) 


(ALBERT) 


(JACK) 


In Youngstown, a monument to billiards, bicycles, butchery. 


The Warner Brothers (Harry, Albert, 
Jack), cinema tycoons, announced that 
they would build a $2,200,000 theatre-&- 
hotel (“The Warner”) in Youngstown, 
Ohio, where once they mended bicycles, 
butchered meat, ran billiard halls. 









Vital 


Benefits 
f 


O 


SUNLIGHT 


now safely, easily 
obtained indoors 


As safe and simple to operate as 
an ordinary floor lamp, the new 
Westinghouse Sun Lamp now 
provides invigorating sunbaths 
whenever you desire. 

The Sun Lamp reproduces the 
beneficial effects of summer sun- 
light anywhere within your home. 
It gives off vital ultra-violet rays 
from an incandescent bulb that 
looks like an ordinary MAZDA 
lamp. Requires absolutely no 
adjusting. Plugs into any 60 
cycle, 105-120 volt a. c. electric 


socket, and operates automatic- 
ally at a snap of the switch. 

An ideal family Christmas 
present! The Sun Lamp offers 
important benefits to both adults 
and children. Makes indoor sun- 
bathing easy and natural—pro- 
duces healthy tan. It is readily 
portable—can be used in bed- 
room, bathroom, playroom, living 
room or nursery. And the mod- 
erate price of $69.50, at the fac- 
tory, can be paid on convenient 
terms! 

See the new Westinghouse Sun 
Lamp éoday at your local depart- 
ment store, electrical shop or 
public utility showroom. 


Westinghouse Sun Lamp 


Made by the makers of Westinghouse Mazpa Lamps 


William Tatem Tilden II, famed 
U. S. tennis racqueteer, began a fortnight’s 
engagement as a cabaret entertainer in 
London’s gaudy Trocadero Restaurant. 

—¢ ——_ 

Robert Maynard Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago, youngest big-col- 
lege president, went to Montclair, N. J. 
There, in the barn of Nicholas (“Nick”) 
Roberts (Yale ’or), President of S. W. 
Straus & Co. (brokers), surrounded by 
the football team, coaching staff and many 
a hardy Old Yaleman, he was given the 
Montclair Yale Alumni Association Bow], 
awarded annually to an alumnus who has 
“won his Y in life.” A cup for the under- 
graduate who has “won his scholastic Y” 
was awarded for the first time, to Senior 
Saunders MacLane, whose academic rec- 


ord (96% average) has never been 
equalled at New Haven. 


— ee 

Edsel Bryant Ford’s new $400.000 
yacht Sialia, launched last month (Time. 
Nov. 25), went aground in a gale on Hen 
& Chicken’s Reef off Buzzards Bay, Mass. 
After the crew of 18 was saved,.a man was 
drowned trying to land an insurance agent 
on the wreck. 

Robert Stanley Dollar, president of 
Dollar Steamship Line, arrived in Man- 
hattan from a globe-trot with his family, 
had to pay $11,489.26 in duties & fines on 
undeclared, foreign-bought wearables. Said 
he: “I always understood that clothes pur- 
chased abroad and worn by the purchaser 
before returning . . . were not dutiable. 
. . . It seems I was wrong. . . . I have 
nothing to conceal.” 

James Joseph (“Gene”) Tunney, ar- 
rived home from his 14-month honeymoon 
in Europe. Of hulking Boxer Primo Car- 
nera (see p. 38) said he: “Why, he has 
the biggest feet [size 214] I’ve ever seen. 
He has ankles like an elephant. I met him 
in a hotel abroad and couldn’t help notic- 
ing those feet in the carpet slippers. 
Gracious!” 


MEDICINE 


Physiatric Hospital 

Physiatrics: The use of natural forces 
in the treatment of disease (general defi- 
nition). 

Physiatrics: The art of treating meta- 
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bolic diseases, as diabetes, anemia, high 
blood pressure, obesity, nephritis (special 
definition ). 

Under the special definition and with 
the leadership of Dr. Frederick Madison 
Allen, 50, who as a Rockefeller Institute 
man introduced fasting or undernutrition 
as a treatment of diabetes, a new kind 
of specializing hospital is developing in 
the U. S.—physiatric hospitals. All gen- 
eral hospitals of course treat the metabolic 
disorders. Dr. Allen was the first to set 
up a special shop, the Physiatric Institute, 
in Banker Otto Hermann Kahn’s onetime 
mansion at Morristown, N. J. That was 
in 1920. Since then two of his pupils 
have branched off—Frederick S. Modern, 
32, at Arrowhead Springs, San Bernardino 
County, Calif. (1926) and James Winn 
Sherrill, 39, at La Jolla, bayside suburb 
of San Diego, Calif. (1924). 

Last week Dr. Allen opened a physiatric 


hospital in Manhattan—its first.* 


——— 


Psychiatric Meeting 

Psychiatrics or psychiatry: the recogni- 
tion and treatment of diseases of the 
mind. 

Some 150 eminent U. S. and European 
psychiatrists last week helped dedicate the 
New York State Psychiatric Institute & 
Hospital, part of Manhattan’s Columbia- 
Presbyterian medical center. The visitors 
repaid their hosts by describing recent 
psychiatrical studies, conclusions, viz: 

Hallucinations among the insane are 
not the result of physical changes in the 
brain, but the result of profound changes 
in the viewpoint of the patient, who tries 
to rationalize his own mental condition. — 
Dr. Henri Claude, University of Paris. 

Lawyers in framing punitive statutes 
based them on the medical knowledge of 
the period in which they were framed. 
Medical men are constantly revising their 
theories and opinions and “since the law 
cannot change with the same flexibility, 
doctors must first agree among themselves 


and then explain themselves to the law- | 


vers,” if they want to correct and cure 
incorrigibles—Dr. David Kennedy Hen- 
derson, University of Glasgow. 

Undoubtedly, the mating of two per- 
sons with marked similar talent in music, 
art or politics will produce offspring en- 
dowed with the same talent. But, “clan- 
bred talent” tends to produce experts with 
a decided lack of understanding of things 
outside their own sphere. Such progeny 
are likely to be dull and stupid, cherish- 
ing rigid forms and traditions. Genius, on 
the other hand, results from the crossing 
of dissimilar high mental traits resulting 
in a complicated psychological structure 
in which the components of two strongly 
opposing germ plasms remain in polar 
tension throughout life. This tension ex- 
erts a driving force and produces that 
temperament, emotional 
pressure and restive impulsiveness which 
are the earmarks of genius—Dr. Ernest 
Kretschmer, University of Marburg. 
*Reaching toward the same physiatric goal are 
the private hospitals and sanatoriums organized 
by specialists in internal medicine, with large 
practices. Such is Dr. Elliott Proctor Joslin’s 
at Boston and Dr. Orval James Cunningham’s 
at Kansas City and Cleveland. The Cleveland 
institution was financed by Henry H. Timken 
(roller bearings). 
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Summer Sports 
\ all Winter 
Mt 


} Come play in San Antonio, where playtime never ends; where 
‘ summer sports last the winter through, in bright sunlight and 


SAN ANTONIO 


crisply dry, clean air. 


Some 2,000 acres are devoted to recreation by the municipa- 
lity in addition to private and semi-public clubs. Football, basket- 
ball, baseball, golf, tennis, polo, swimming and many other sports 
present an interlocking schedule of events the year round in this 
delightful climate. There is fishing and hunting from seacoast to 
mountain, with unexcelled roads reaching to the horizon and all 
Outdoors for your playground. 


Through January, February and March a full program of 
sports has been arranged by the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
for your enjoyment. Whether as spectator or participant, your 
days will be crowded. Every member of the family will find this 
a happy place to be, whether they play out-of-doors, storing up 
new health and new energy, lead the gay social life of a cosimo- 
politan city of 300,000 .... or just relax and rest as they travel 


the Road to Romance back through San Antonio's storied past, 


Winter Sports 
Calendar 


Jan. 17 Bathing Review 
Sports Carnival 
Jan. 20-25 Invitation Amateur 
Golf Tournament 
Jan. 30 —_ Qualifying Round, Texas 


Open Golf Tournament 


Jan. 31 Pro-Amateur Golf 
Tournament 


Feb. 1-2 Texas Open Golf 
ournament 


Feb. 10-16 International Tennis 


‘ournament 

Feb. 15 Low Goal Polo 
Matches 

March Mid-Winter Polo 
Tournament 


March Fort Sam Houston 
Horse Show 

March Circuit Cup Polo 
Events 


March Girls’ Sate Amateur 
Basket Ball Tournament 


SAN ANTONIO 


Dept. 25, 


Municipal Information Bureau, Aztec Bldg., San Antonio, Texas. 


Please send me free booklet [check] 


000 


“What to Do in San Antonio.” 
“San Antonio—Community of Opportunity.” 
“Farming—a Successful Year ‘round Business in South and West Texas.” 


Address 
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“--who arrived by air” 


new business contacts constantly awatt executives 


who travel by plane 


i, 


Business executives who travel “G5 






by private airplane are popular 
visitors—invitations and intro- 
ductions naturally follow. As honored guests 
at luncheon clubs and at business dinners they 
find unexpected opportunities to make new 


and valuable friends. 


Throughout the country, many companies 
now operate their own Ryan planes for busi- 
ness trips—provide their executives with 
the advantages of air transportation. For not 
only does traveling by airplane multiply the 









= ==> opportunities for officials 
to make new contacts but 
more important still it enlarges 


their field of activity. 


With a cruising range of 700 miles and speed 
of 150 m.p.h. Ryan airplanes figuratively re- 
duce the size of a state to that of a county. 


In time saved, alone, Ryans pay their own way. 
Today Ryan airplanes are contributing to the 


greater success and prestige of many business 
houses. Let us tell you more about what has 


been accomplished with Ryan transportation. 


a re 
BUILDERS OF LINDBERGH'S RYAN ‘SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 








RYAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
DETROIT AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 





DIVISION OF 


Robertson, Missouri 


Union Trust Building, Detroit 


December 16, 1929 
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SCIENCE 


Hole in the Bottom of the Sea 


Fog off Nova Scotia last week made 
Captain David William Bone of the 
Anchor liner Transylvania uncertain of 
his bearings as he approached Nantucket, 
en route from Glasgow to Manhattan. He 
should have been over the continental 
shelf, the underwater plateau which ex- 
tends 150 miles seaward from the North 


American coast. He ordered a sounding 











Keystone 


CapTAIN BONE 


The earth was out of place, not he. 


lead dropped. At too fathoms it should 
have touched bottom. It touched noth- 
ing. Twice more he sounded. No bottom. 
Although puzzled he decided that he was 
on his correct course and the Shelf might 
be out of place. Apparently last month’s 
earthquake (Time, Nov. 25) had opened 
a new hole in the bottom of the sea. 

This inference was confirmed by ships 
which are repairing the quake-broken trans- 
Atlantic cables. Their sonic soundings 
showed that the ocean floor had moved 
and shifted the fishing banks. Because of 
broken cables and congestion of the un- 
impaired ones it was quicker last week to 
send many messages from London to 
Montreal eastward—via India, Australia, 
Fanning Island, Vancouver. 


—_o—— 


Gould Digging 


Commander Richard Evelyn Byrd last 
week flew east from Little America, dis- 
covered: 1) mountains running north and 
south between west longitude 150 and 
145; 2) indications that the Scott Nuna- 
taks, Alexandra and Rockefeller Moun- 
tains were island-tops. | Meanwhile 
Geologist Laurence McKinley Gould, look- 
ing for earth and rocks to dig, with George 
(“Mike”) Thorne of Chicago (rescuer of 
Boy Scout Paul Siple last summer and 
regarded as perhaps the hardiest man in 
the Byrd Expedition) and John S. O’Brien, 
tried to climb Liv Glacier up which Byrd’s 
plane flew to the South Pole. Thwarted, 
they attacked windy Heiberg Glacier. 


Goldenrod Rubber 


Thomas Alva Edison in a fringed 
muffler, Mrs. Edison, four servants, a 
dozen laboratory assistants and five car- 
loads of laboratory gear & raw materials, 
all rolled southward last week from New 
Jersey toward Fort Myers, Fla. Through 
the press rolled headlines. For Inventor 
Edison, having celebrated the golden ju- 
bilee of his electric light bulb, had signal- 
ized his annual winter hegira by an an- 
nouncement that sounded fraught with 
gold. 

Packed in his five carloads of laboratory 
material were tons of stalks of a common, 
ubiquitous weed: goldenrod. Goldenrod, 
announced Inventor Edison, seemed a 
likely U. S. weed from which to produce 
the object of his major research in the 
past two years: Rubber.* 

Chief Laboratory Assistant Frederick 
Ott is the sturdy mechanician who for 43 
years has supervised experiments on In- 
ventor Edison’s ideas. The man who has 
for 19 years tried to keep the ideas from 
public garbling is a precise, British-born 
lawyer named William Henry Meadow- 
croft, 76. Last week Secretary Meadow- 
croft was exasperated by reports that he 
had predicted 16¢ per Ib., the present low 
price of real rubber, as the price of golden- 
rod rubber.+ Neither Inventor Edison nor 
anyone in his organization could guess 
yet at manufacturing costs or how many 
acres of goldenrod would produce a ton 


of rubber. 


. . . 


The extensibility of rubber is usually 
confused with its elasticity. Rubber is one 
of the most inelastic of substances. An 
absolutely elastic substance is one which 
returns to its original size and shape after 
stretching. Rubber does not do that. Pull 
a piece of rubber, release it, measure it. 
It is deformed. Old rubbers are bigger 
than new ones. Steel is far more elastic 
than rubber, but of course much less 
stretchable. Glass is probably more elastic 
than steel. Quartz is an almost perfect 
elastic. Hence its use in nice measuring 
instruments such as telescopes. 

The inelasticity of rubber is useful—in 
motor car tires, bumpers, airplane shock 
absorber cords—because it absorbs con- 
siderable of the energy which stretches it 
and transforms that absorbed energy into 
heat. That is why a continually flexing, 
moving tire is hot. Pull (not slide) a 
rubber band between closed lips. The lips 
can feel the heat. Pull (not slide) a piece 
of steel similarly (a machine is necessary), 
the steel will cool off. 


Rubber. is a complex hydrocarbon. 
Fundamental in its composition is isoprene. 
The organic chemist can make isoprene 
from such common stuffs as turpentine, 
petroleum, starch, coal tar or acetylene. 

News of goldenrod as a likely rubber 
source gave the casual daily press oppor- 
tunity to picture farmers sneezing as they 
harvested the autumn-gorgeous weed. But 
goldenrod pollen is one of the lesser causes 
of hayfever. Ragweed, more widespread, 
is the chief cause in the U. S. 


*There may be other rubber weeds. Mr. Edi- 
son has found traces of rubber in 1,200 U. S 
plants, of 16,000 he has examined. 

Cheapest (English) artificial rubber, made 
from hydrocarbons, costs 75¢ per lb. 


AERONAUTICS 








Loening to Research 


Grover C. Loening, famed engineer and 
designer of U. S. planes and amphibians, 
last week announced his resignation from 
Keystone Aircraft Corp. and Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. 

He has formed a new $1,000,000 Grover 
Loening Co. for pure aero-dynamic re- 
search. Mr. Loening is president and chief 
engineer of his new concern. He can spend 
its money on research as he sees fit. He 
intends specifically to continue work on 
his small mono-wheel amphibian and in 
general to make planes faster, lighter, 








GROVER C. LOENING 
$1,000,000 for purity. 


easier to learn to fly in. He admitted that 
he might attempt the design of a Schneider 
Cup racer. He said he would accept re- 
search work for any firm engaged in air- 
craft manufacture. With his strong gov- 
ernmental connections. he hoped for con- 
tracts from that quarter. 


o—— 





Salesmanship 

Curtiss-Wright Sales Co. gave a flying 
party last week for air-curious business 
leaders of the New York area who had 
never had a ride in an airplane. At Valley 
Stream, L. I., hummed expectantly the 
Company’s Ford trimotor. In squads it 
engulfed intrepid New York businessmen 
—rubbermen, pianomen, bankers, food- 
men, hatters, bakers, milkmen, silkmen— 
took them up, showed them over Man- 
hattan, brought them down, five tons land- 
ing softly. 

They got out, shook hands with the 
pilot, were addressed by Walter Beech, 
president of Curtiss-Wright Sales Corp., 
professed themselves satisfactorily air- 
minded. Curtiss-Wright proposed to take 
up at least 500 executives during the winter 
to familiarize them with air travel, make 
potential customers for passenger air serv- 
ices, 





Northern Cities to 


Days FASTER 


Through Service from 





HAVANA-NASSAU-LATIN 


AVANA, Nassau, the West Indies, Mex- 

ico, Central and South America are now 
hours, and often days, nearer you. Board a 
luxurious train in your home city for your 
southern business trip or vacation jaunt, 
and be assured of perfect travel comfort on 
your entire route. 

At Miami or Brownsville, Texas, continue 
your journey southward by Pan American 
airliner in the same comfort enjoyed on the 
finest trains. . 

Passenger and mail airliners leave Miami 
7 times daily for Havana... daily service 
reaches Nassau. Departures for other points 
are frequent and convenient. 

For the first time 21 countries of North, 
Central and South America are linked by a 
dependable, luxurious and speedy service. 

Pan American is the most extensive air 
transport system in the world, flying an 
average of 7,990 miles daily along 12,000 
miles of aitways. Each day 28 to 30 air- 
liners are in scheduled flight simultaneously. 
Each airliner carries a crew of four, consist- 
ing of a steward, radio operator, and ‘two 
pilots, each with a minimum of 2,000 hours 
flying experience. 

For through tickets and full information 
apply to your railroad ticket office, the prin- 
cipal travel bureaus, or Pan American Air- 
ways. To avoid disappointment make reser- 
vations well in advance. 

Through northbound tickets available at 
Pan American offices on the airways. 


al 


AMERICA 


Through Service with 
These Famous Trains 


Direct connections with 
Pan American Airliners at Miami 


from NEW YORK— 
39 hours to Havana and Nassau 
(direct connections from Boston): 
Havana Special Lv. 6:50 p.m. 
Everglades ©. . Lv. 10:20 p.m. 
Florida Special Lv. 8:35 p.m. 


from BOS1 ON— 
43 hours to Havana and Nassau: 
Everglades . . Ly. 4:30 p.m. 


from CHICAGO— 
(44 hours to Havana; 45 to Nassau) 
and principal cities of Michigan and 
Ohio: 
Dixie Limited . Lv. 2:00 p.m. 
Floridan ... Lv. 2:45 p.m. 
Flamingo . . . Lv. 11:35 a.m. 


from ST. LOUIS— 
40 hours to Havana and Nassau: 
Dixie Limited . Lv. 4:22 p.m, 
Floridan 6:20 p.m, 
Connecting at Brownsville for 
Mexico City—Daily 


from NEW YORK— 
68 hours 30 minutes to Mexico City: 
The American—Penn. R. R. 
Crescent Lid.—Southern Ry. 


from CHICAGO— 
51 hours to Mexico City: 
La Salle. . « ._ Lv. 11:25 a.m. 
Daylight Special Lv. 11:45 a.ny 


from ST, LOUIS— 


44 hours to Mexico City: 


Sunshine Special, Lv. 6:30 p.m. 
Seven Airliners daily from Havana 
one daily from Nassau=for home 

bound travelers. 


> = «Lv. 





PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, Inc., 122 East 42nd St., New York City 


Pan AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
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Flights & Flyers 

At Chagrin Falls. Out from the 
mountainous, forested pit of Bellefonte, 
Pa., Gethsemane of eastern airmail pilots, 
flew National Air Transport’s Thomas P. 
Nelson last week. As he headed west for 
Cleveland thick snow flurries hid him from 
the ground. At snow-blown Cleveland 
Pilot Nelson was late, by minutes, hours, 
days. Col. Lindbergh, onetime flying com- 


| panion of the missing man, flew his own 











machine over the treacherous Alleghenies 
to join 25 other planes in a systematic 
search of northern Ohio. Presumption was 
that Nelson was forced down by ice form- 
ing on the wings of his plane. Wing ice 
changes the air foil to such an extent that 
the wing no longer exerts a lifting power 
in forward motion. This trouble and de- 
creased visibility due to fog or snow will 
bring down the best of pilots. The airmail 
route between Cleveland and New York 
is considered the worst in the country, with 
few landing fields, rugged and _forest- 
covered terrain. 

Three days after the disappearance, a 
rabbit hunter found Nelson 25 miles east 
of Cleveland near Chagrin Falls, where 
the Alleghenies give their last, low roll 
towards the Great Plains. He had jumped 
just before crashing. The jump appar- 
ently stunned him. The half-open folds 
of his parachute quilted him too thinly. 
Unconscious, he froze to death, hard by 
the busy Cleveland to Pittsburgh motor 
road, the tenth mail flyer to die on the 
New York-Cleveland route. 

High High Wind. Towering over Ana- 
costia, D. C. to test a new climbing plane, 
the Navy’s high flyer Apollo Soucek, 
holder of the U. S. altitude record (39,140 
ft.) encountered a 60 m. p. h. wind at a 
height of six miles. Up and down he 
frisked to study its prevalent direction. 
It blew steadily from the west. Visionary, 
Apollo Soucek foresaw the day of multi- 
motored transports roaring out of the west 


| at these heights, driven by this raging gale, 
across the continent in half the standard 
| 30 hrs. now needed. 


Glider Prize. The first U. S. person to 


| glide ten hours in a motorless plane will 


get a $2,000 prize. Detroit’s Edward Step- 
toe Evans, founder-president of the Na- 
tional Glider Association,* made the offer 
at the association’s dinner in Manhattan 


| last week. The association has a score of 


affiliated clubs with about 600 members 


| William Patterson MacCracken, resigned 


assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics, spoke of gliding as a cheapening, 
accelerating factor in the training of com- 
mercial pilots. 

Hoppers. Unquenched by high per- 
centage of failures, two flyers last week 


| announced plans for trans-Atlantic flights 
| next spring. Martin Jensen, second prize 
| winner in the Oakland—Honolulu flight of 


1927 (Time, Aug. 29, 1927), in a specially 
built plane will attempt to fly from Paris 
to New York solo. Capt. Lewis A. Yancey, 


Maine-to-Spain non-stopper (Trae, July 


22), has in mind a west-east crossing with 
Emile H. Burgin. 


*He is president of Detroit Aircraft Corp.» 
which embraces Lockheed Aircraft Co., Ryan 
Aircraft Corp., Grosse Ile Airport, Aircrait De- 
velopment Corp., Parks Air College, Eastman 
Aircraft Corp., Winton Aviation Engine Co., 
Blackburn Aeroplane Corp. 
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Fokker Planes 
Fly Universal Lanes 


Out of the sky comes the modern business man... 
refreshed, eager. Through the air... where the way is 
straight, swift, and clean. ..he saves many precious 
hours of wearisome travel,and finds that remote cities 
have become neighbors. 

His trip is always pleasant, and relaxing. The world 
below drifts leisurely backward. Hills are mysteriously 
ironed away. Cultivated farmland reveals its beautiful 
checker-board pattern. Cities shrink to toy villages, 
their autos to June-bugs, their trains to tortuous snakes. 

His reverie is arrested as the Fokker glides gently 
to its landing place. . . at Chicago, at Cleveland, at 
Kansas City, at St. Louis, at Tulsa, at Oklahoma City. 
“On time” always, in a Universal Air Liner. 

Fokker planes have been chosen for Universal Air 
Line Systems to assure the speed, comfort and safety 
necessary for this modern and luxurious modeof travel. 

Other commercial lines using Fokker super tri- 
motor air lines are: Western Air Express, Southern 
Air Transport, Pan-American Airways, Standard Air 
Lines, National Parks Airways, Dominion Airways, 
Western Canada Airways. 

If interested in air travel, send a 5-cent stamp (to pay air mail 
postage), and we will send you our illustrated booklet,“‘When Air 


Travel Pays.’ Address the Fokker Travel Bureau, 23rd Floor, 
292 Madison Avenue, New York City, Room 2300. 


wee 


FOKKER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Factories: WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA, avd TETERBORO AIRPORT, HASBROUCK HEIGHTS, NEW JERSEY 
Address inquiries: NEW YORK OFFICE, 1775 BROADWAY 
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wonderful} 
“medicine” 


He” pleasant to take-- sunshine in 
liberal doses! Sunshine that stirs slug- 
gish blood, that urges you to live and play 
out-of-doors, that sends you back to your 
desk ready to tackle the job you were 
afraid Of yesterday! How important, too, 
to all the family is the escape from snow 
and ice and winter’s ills which Florida 
offers! A winter vacation in Florida is now 
a nationally-accepted idea. Doctors ad- 
vise it. Nature urges you to seek the sun- 
shine. And because it is so easy to reach 
Florida, business men keep in touch with 
their aftairs without difficulty. Accom- 
modations are available now to suit every 
taste and purse. Come! 


This invitation is authorized by the 
Legislature of Florida. To help you 
plan a more delightful vacation a 
souvenir tour book with road map 
has been prepared. Write for it. 


Jovi 
RS’ WUD, 


THE SUNSHINE STATE 





MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Department of Agriculture, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


Please send me free booklet with road map, show- 
ins points of interest in Florida, as advertised in 
ime. 


Name 
Address 


City and State 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Scholar 


In Angora, Turkey, one Rouchen Echref 


Bey completed a translation of Virgil’s | 


Bucolics into Turkish. 


Earthquake ies 


In Pasadena, Cal., Mrs. Anna Mc- 
Luckie, 60, sleeping, was awakened by the 
bed shaking, thought it was an earth- 
quake, leaped out, fainted, and broke her 
collar bone. 





Q 
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Rooter 

In Cambridge, Mass., one Peter E. 
Walsh watched the Harvard-Holy Cross 
football game, waxed enthusiastic, hurled 
a “pop” bottle. It hit one Harry Bromage 
in the head. He sued, got $700 from 
Rooter Walsh. 


Student 


At Roosevelt Field, N. Y., Otto Kafka, 
student flyer, spun the propeller of his 
plane without blocking the wheels. As 
the plane sailed over his head Kafka 
grabbed the tail, was carried dangling in 
the air to a height of five feet where he 
dropped to the ground. After a few gyra- 
tions the plane crashed. 


@ 














Rosie 


In Washington, D. C., Rosie Giles, 27, 
who weighs 250 lbs.,- struck one Ellen 
Commer, 13, in the jaw because she was 
sitting on the Giles bench in the House of 
Prayer revival tent. A patrolman arrested 
Rosie but she sat down, refused to budge, 
had to be removed by reserves. 
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Name 

In Fort Worth, Tex., a young woman 
signed the registry with her rightful name 
—Jessie James Outlaw. 

eae 

Apples 

In Lancaster, Wis., Mayor W. J. Bailie 
so experimented with his Willow Twig 
apple tree that this year 40 kinds of apples 
hang from the limbs. 
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Bang 

In Batavia, N. Y., Elmer Schulz, four, 
found his father’s shotgun in the kitchen, 
aimed it at his mother, said, “I’m going 
to shoot you, Mama,” pulled the trigger 
and killed her. Said he later: “I bang 
Mama.” 


Cat 

In a Croydon, England, cat show, one 
H. C. Brooke exhibited a cat which was 
completely red-haired. 
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Dilemma 

In Elizabeth, N. J., Sang Wah, laundry- 
man, disappeared. For three weeks. fran- 
tic customers tried vainly to obtain a total 
of $1,000 worth of laundry while annoyed 
policemen, unable to decipher the orange 
tickets, were unable to decide which laun- 
dry was whose. 





NASSAU 


(B \HAMAS) 
Paradise-Bound! 


ENTLY into the sea’s steel blue 
dips Manhattan’s sky-scraping 
horizon as the S. S. Munargo sails 
gaily south to Nassau, Bahamas... 
paradise-bound! 

Scarcely have you reached the shore 
before the witchery of this land has 
possessed you. The great swaying 
palms...the smooth coral sands... the 
transparent water..,that patch of 
tropic green where golf has magic... 
that acre of hard even.sand where 
tennis is king...that gleaming palace 
of hospitality, the New Colonial Hotel 
(open January 6th)...and toward the 
left, the quaint homelike charm of the 
Royal Victoria(open December 23rd). 

Come now to this unforgettable 
land of summer! Come swiftly, de- 
lightfully, the Munson way! 

Sixty hours from New York...Sail- 
ings every Friday...overnight from 
Miami...two or three times weekly... 
by the magnificent S. S. New North- 
land. No passports required. 


For information and steamer reservations 


MISON 
Steamship fines.. 


67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 









See 


lo etell %:Weather 


This reliable barometer enables 
you to foretell accurately any 
change in weather 8 to 24 hours 
in advance. Mahogany case, 
enameled dial, bevel glass front. 
Size 4% inches. 


The Ideal Gift 


and at a price that ¢g@qpSsS 
cannot beduplicated. 
Guaranteed, postpaid...... 
We repair all makes of barometers. 
- OPTICIAN LANDO—Dept. 47 
419-E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 













COMMANDER BYRD took twelve copies of 


30 GAMES OF 
SOLITAIRE 


ALifetimeof Entertainment 


All different—60c, dealers or postpaid—or in 
handsome gift box with playing card design, /9¢- 


LEWIS-Publisher, 1114 Enquirer Bldg.,Cincinnati,O 
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Retaliation 


In Brooklyn, Mrs. Ella E. Morris rented 
rooms in a house located in a section sup- 
posedly restricted to one-family dwellings. 
Neighbors complained that Mrs. Morris 
was cheapening the neighborhood, took 
court action. Mrs. Morris retaliated with 
a large sign posted on the front of her 
house: “FOR SALE OR FOR RENT TO 
COLORED PEOPLE ONLY!” 


—_—©. 





Mistake 


In Manhattan’s Municipal Building one 
Mr. Burgher presented himself to be mar- 
ried to one Miss Eaton. When they heard 
the clerk call “Burke and Egan,” the 
couple mistakenly stepped forward, went 
through the brief legal ceremony. Later 
Mr. Burke and Miss Egan arrived and the 
mistake was realized. By that time Bride- 
groom Burgher and Bride Eaton, unmar- 
ried, were somewhere on their honeymoon. 


A 
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Baby 

In Fayettesville, Ark., Bernie Reed 
Beck, four, was adjudged the nearest per- 
fect baby in town. Baby Bernie does not 
live with his parents. Reason: Mrs. Beck 
is serving a life term in Arkansas State 
Prison for killing Mr. Beck. 


> 
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Lure 


In Kerryville, Tex., one Hugh Day 
climbed a tree, imitated turkey calls to 
lure the birds within range of his gun. 
Fooled, another huntsman approached and 
shot Mr. Day dead. 





Oyster ae 


In the Odingsell River, Ga., a wild duck 
plunged his head into the mud, had his 
bill cavight by an oyster which held him 
fast. Hunters approached, saw the hapless 
duck, shot and bagged him, with the 
oyster still clamped upon his bill. 


— . 


Trigger 


In Bay Shore, L. I., William Leach, 
hunter, rested his gun on the floor of an 
automobile, the barrel under his armpit. 
His dog placed its paw on the trigger, 
fired a charge into Leach’s shoulder, frac- 
a his right collar bone and shoulder 

ade. 


Lionhunter 


In Transvaal, South Afsica, one F. A. 
Welthagen, hunter, sat down on the banks 
of the Brak River to wait for guinea fowl. 
Seven lions appeared, drank. Welthagen 
raised his gun, shot one who was drinking, 
another who was regarding him, another 
who ran toward him, a fourth who re- 
treated—all in two minutes. 


a 





Snake Stories 


In Kinston, N. C., hunters told the fol- 
lowing stories: 

A serpent swallowed a frog and was 
subsequently clubbed to death by a hunts- 
man. During the clubbing the frog 
emerged alive, hopped away. 

A king snake swallowed an egg, crawled 
through the loop handle of a jug up to 
the egg, then swallowed another egg and 
was thus locked in the handle. 



















Blanking 
Forming 
Drawing 


Perforating 
Assembly 


Save More with 
PRESSED STEEL 


Our Modern Plant Can Make 
the Heaviest Stampings 


Truscon is an outstanding factor in the Pressed 
Steel Industry by reason of modern produc- 
tion methods which entitle it customers to all 
benefits of economy, quality, accuracy and 
speed. The tremendous facilities for the pro- 
duction of pressed steel parts can be used to 
supplement your own plant. We want to co- 
operate with you to the extent of developing 
or creating pressed steel products that be- 
come integral parts of your finished product. 


Our designers are experienced, competent and 





ready to serve. Your inquiries are requested. 


orem TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY —Pressed Steel Division a’ 
6100 Truscon Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me information about use of Pressed Steel for. 


Individual Company___ 
Address. 
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Sale! 


Sound. 
Sleep 


(22 one pound cans.. 


ground or in the bear) 


Ir corree keeps you awake at night, never 
again need you pass it by regretfully. For 
the way has been found to remove from 
coffee the one ingredient that steals your 
sleep—caffein. 

Drink Sanka Coffee—genuine, deli- 
cious coffee from which 97% of the caffein 
has been removed. Enjoy it morning or 
night—at any hour of the night—it won’t 
keep you awake. 

Coffee—delicious coffee! 
Sanka Coffee is marvelously delicious. 
Nothing is added—nothing but caffein is 
removed. It is a superior blend of the 
choicest Central and South American cof- 
fees grown—skillfully roasted and blended 
to bring out the most tempting fragrance, 
the most spicy flavor. Coffee experts rec- 
ognize that no other blend is finer. 

Physicians endorse Sanka Coffee whole- 
heartedly. Your grocer sells it—in pound 
cans, always fresh, ground or in the bean— 
on the basis of complete satisfaction or 
your money back. Try Sanka Coffee today! 


MAKE THE NIGHT-TEST 
The first time you try Sanka Coffee, drink 
it at night. It won't keep you awake. Next 
morning you'll know, from actual experi- 
ence that you've discovered a delicious 
coffee you can enjoy morning, noon, and 
© 1929, S. C. Corp. 


night—without regret! 
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TIME TABLE 
COMING 


Foreign News 


Dec. 22—Polling day for Germany’s 
referendum against the Young Plan. 








Jan. 1—China’s abolition of all extra- | 


territorial rights. 


Jan. 3—Pan-American Congress of 


| Workingmen at Havana. 


Aeronautics 
Dec. 9-14—Baltimore Aircraft Show. 
Dec. 
nautics Conference at Washington. 


Dec. 15—Start of Sir Hubert Wilkins’ | 


expedition to Antarctica. 

Jan. 1—Termination of the Daniel Gug- 
genheim Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics. 


Business 


Dec. 16—Opening of New York's first | 


Real Estate Exchange. 
Jan. 4-—11—National Automobile Show 
at Grand Central Palace, Manhattan. 


Religion 


Dec. 15—First day of Chanukah (Jew- | 


ish holiday). 


Dec. 19—Creation of seven Roman 


Catholic cardinals by Pius XI in public | 


consistory at Rome. 


Dec. 21—Close of Pope Pius XI’s Jubi- | 
| lee Year. 


Education 


Dec. 24—Princeton Triangle Club’s 
show, The Golden Dog, at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, Manhattan. 


Science 

Dec. 25-Jan. 1—Meeting of American 
Bacteriologists’ Society at Ames, Iowa. 

Dec. 29-Jan. 13—Pan-American Medi- 
cal Association meets in Havana. 
Art 

Jan. 1—Opening of Royal Academy’s 
exhibition, with a collection of Italian art, 
provided by order of Dictator Mussolini, 
in London. 


Sport 
FooTBALL (Dec. 14) 
Southern California v. 
Los Angeles. 
FooTBALL (Dec. 28) 
Stanford v. Army at Palo Alto. 
Ice Hockey 


Carnegie Tech at 


Dec. 14—Canadiens wv. Senators at 
Montreal; Pirates v. Americans at Man- 
hattan; Maple Leafs v. Rangers at To- 
ronto. 


Dec. 15—Cougars v. Maple Leafs at 
Detroit; Americans v. Bruins at Manhat- 
tan; Black Hawks v. Pirates at Chicago. 

Dec. 17—Bruins v. Senators at Boston; 
Pirates v. Canadiens at Pittsburgh; Ma- 


roons v. Maple Leafs at Montreal; Rang- | 


ers v. Americans at Manhattan. 

Dec. 1t9—Americans v. Maroons at 
Manhattan; Canadiens v. Rangers at 
Montreal; Cougars v. Black Hawks at 
Detroit. 

Dec. 21—Senators v. Canadiens at 


Ottawa; Maroons v. Americans at Mont- 





METROPOLITAN 


HICAGO 


REGION MINERAL 


QBILLION 





12-16—International Civil Aero- | 


| i FTO Ate Nay gl y 


NEARLY “Swen 


TWO BILLION 
DOLLARS 








Abundant raw materi- 
| als—unequalled trans- 
portation facilities— 
plentiful power—are 
among the advantages 
| attracting manufac- 
turers to Metropolitan 


Chicago. 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Offices: 
72 W. Adams St., Chicago 
| Supplying Electricity and Gas to 6,000 
| square miles, including the Metro- 
politan Area into which Chi- 
cago is growing. 

























A HOTEL 
APPRECIATE 


Readers of Time are 
the kind who will 
most appreciate the 
excellence of beauti- 
ful, friendly, hospi- 
table HotelSyracuse. 
Every room an out- 
side room with bath. 
Delightful food. 


Powers Hotel, 
Rochester, N. Y., 


undersame management 
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teal; Maple Leafs v. Pirates at Toronto; 
Bruins v. Black Hawks at Boston. 
Dec. 22—Cougars v. Pirates at Detroit; 
Rangers v. Black Hawks at Manhattan. 
Dec. 24—Americans v. Cougars at Man- 
hattan; Senators v. Black Hawks at Ot- 


tawa. 

Dec. 25—Bruins v. Maple Leafs at 
Boston. 

Dec. 26—Rangers v. Bruins at Man- 


hattan; Pirates *v. Cougars at Pittsburgh; 
Maroons v. Black Hawks at Montreal. 

Dec. 28—Senators v. Rangers at Man- 
hattan; Canadiens v. Bruins at Montreal. 

Dec. 29—Cougars v. Maroons at De- 
troit; Black Hawks v. Maple Leafs at 
Chicago; Americans v. Pirates at Man- 
hattan. 

Dec. 31—Rangers v. Senators at Man- 
hattan. 

GOLF. 

Jan. 4-5—Miami 
ment. ; 

Horses. 

Dec. 28—Opening of 81-day season at 
Agua Caliente Jockey Club’s track, Ti- 
juana, Mexico. 

BILLIARDS. 

Dec. 9-18 — World’s championship 
pocket billiards tournament in Detroit. 

BASKETBALL. 

Jan. 4—Yale v. Pennsylvania at Phila- 


delphia. 
GOING 


Best Plays in Manhattan 

STREET SCENE—Love does not conquer 
tragedy in the slums. 

JourNEY’s Enp—The fighting English. 

It’s A Wise Cuttp—A funny ice man, 
among others. 

Civic REPERTORY THEATRE—Eva Le 
Gallienne’s rendezvous for those who still 
care for drama as a fine art. 

STRICTLY DISHONORABLE—Clean fun on 
a concupiscent theme. 

Rope’s ENp—Fastidious strangulation, 
elegant detection. 

SuBway Express—Murder in the rush 
hour. 

Many WaATerRS—Episodic history of a 
brave married couple. 


Open Golf Tourna- 


THE CrimiInaL Cope—Penal horrors 
exposed. 

June Moon—Songwriters and _ their 
ridiculous ilk. 

BERKELEY SQUARE—Leslie Howard | 
thinks himself into the past. 

Musical: Tue Littte SuHow, Hor 


CHOCOLATES, SWEET ADELINE, A WonDER- 
FUL NicHT (Johann Strauss’s Die Fleder- 
maus score), BITTER SWEET, Sons O’ 
Guns, Frrty MILLion FRENCHMEN. 


Best Pictures 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW—Douglas 

Fairbanks and Mary Pickford hilariously 

interpret Shakespeare’s best slapstick. 

DisraELt (George Arliss )—Beacons- 
field-day of the old school of character 
acting. 

Tue Love ParapE (Maurice Chevalier) 
—Smart songs and fair comedy in a myth- 
ical Balkan kingdom. 

THE TrespaAsserR (Gloria Swanson)— 
What money does to marriage, effectively 
acted. 

Wetcome Dancer (Harold Lloyd)— 
Delirious footnote to crime. 











Raw? 


WHEN YOUR THROAT I$ LINED 
WITH SANDPAPER AND IT’S A 


SWEARING MATTER TO SWALLOW 
o++AND YET A SMOKE IS UPPER- 
MOST IN YOUR MIND .. + THERE If 
ALWAYS THAT GREAT CIGARETTE 
WHICH SOOTHES THE WAY TO OLD- 
FASHIONED TOBACCO ENJOYMENT 


IT’S MENTHOL-COOLED 


SPUD CIGARETTES - 20 FOR 20- 


_THE AXTON - FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 












en 
EVERYTHING 


CENTERS 
IN THE 


MOTOR 


If competition is keen for products similar to 
yours — if performance must be as nearly perfect 
as humanly possible, and is the final test to 
influence the prospect's choice then you must 
use a motor known for its efficient performance — 
a motor suitable to its task. 

Signal Fractional Horsepower motors are de- 
signed to meet these very requirements—and are 
today filling many manufacturers’ needs. 

Send us your specifications now. Recom- 
mendations to meet your needs are part of our 
service to manufacturers. 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
1902 Broadway 
Menominee, Michigan 
Small motor specialists since 1890 
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Special, 
$1 98 
postpaid 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


By G. Jean Aubry 
A SPLENDID XMAS GIFT 


Beautifully printed and bound. 
Fully illustrated. 


The authorized life of the great and adven- 
turous writer with many Conrad letters 
hitherto unpublished. 


“A magnificent book and one which, be- 
cause of its peculiar values will not be super- 
seded as long as interest in Joseph Conrad 
remains.’’—Boston Transcript 

“G. Jean Aubry has put together a romantic 
narrative of Conrad’s early years that 
moves swiftly, is vividly conceived, and 
possesses ALL OF THOSE QUALITIES 
THAT ARE DESIRABLE IN FIRST- 
RATE BIOGRAPHY.’’—N. Y. Evening 
Post 

“Conrad lives in these pages as a man, com- 
plex, moody, generous, inspired, puerile. 
We get a thousand and one snapshots of 
him and the effect in general is that of a 
very proud, inwardly passionate being, 
tortured by a genius of sensitiveness that 
gives him no rest.’’—Spectator 

Highly recommended by the A. L. A. 
ORDER ON APPROVAL 


UNION LIBRARY ASS’N 
118-120 East 25th St., New York, N. Y. 


Herbert L. Bowman, Treas. & Mgr. 


Send for a free copy of our 36 page Holiday 
Bargain Book Catalog No. 209 Ti. 
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The Insurance Company 
As An Investor 


OR protection to policyholders, insurance companies 
are required to keep available very large reserve funds. 
These funds must be maintained in reasonably liquid form. 
Since they may not be kept idle, they must be invested in 


readily marketable securities. 


These reserves are being constantly amplified by the daily 
inflow of premium payments. This means that the compan- 
ies always have new funds for investment. More important 


is the fact that they are thus always in a position to take ad- 
vantage of depressions in market prices of securities. 


It is, therefore, evident that insurance companies are able 
to build up their investment portfolios under conditions 
most favorable for the accomplishment of an average low 
cost. The ultimate results are as successful as the soundness 
of the plan of operation described would lead one to expect. 
Insuranshares Corporation of Delaware, an investment 
Company, provides the average investor an opportunity to 


share in these results. 


Full information can be obtained from 
your own broker or by writing to 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 
of NEW YORK 


Underwriters and Distributors 


49 Wall Street, New York 


LS 4 
cA Treasure of a Gift! 


Sure to delight anyone who reads, 
writes, or studies 


pa 


The best Dictionary dictionary because it 1s 
based upon the ““Supreme Authority’’— 
Webster’s New International Dictionary. 
106,000 Vocabulary terms; dictionary of Biog- 
raphy; Gazetteer; rules of punctuation; use 
of capitals, abbreviations, 
foreign phrases, etc. 1,256 
pages; 1,700 illustrations. 
Thin paper edition: Special Mer- 
riam Cloth, $5.00; Fabrikoid, 
$6.00; Leather, $7.50. 
Get The Best 
Purchase of your bookseller; 
orsend orderand remittance 
direct to us; or write for in- 
formation. Free specimen 
pages if you mention this 
magazine. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 








San Francisco 





THE BOOKS 
ELSEWHERE 


may be rented for a nominal 

fee. Members throughout the 

United States have access to a 

large collection of rare, scarce, 

out-of-print, strange and 

curious books; limited, 

privately-printed editions, 

unabridged translations and extraordinary new 

books. Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 


| Esoterika Biblion Society 


45 West 45th Street, _— t J-6 ‘New York ety 





ett abtrut 
Gorigstmas Gitt 


% SCIENCE NEWSIETIER GS 


At EAR of adventure. Isn't that a 

A ite shing Christmas gift for 

young or old? Science News- 
Letter brings tt to you. Hereis aweekly 
crammed with strange and wonderful 
news... entertaining, inspiring, in- 
structive. ... News of ancient civiliza- 
tions, beasts, birds, creatures of the sea, 
stars, radio, aviation. A Christmas gtft 
of permanent value. 
Gift Card Covering Year’s 

Subscription—$5 


Introductory { $1 for 13 Weeks 
Offer ($2 for 6 Months 


: 2177 B St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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U.S. Thoroughbred 


Jor Pete—Florence E. McClinchey— 
Holt ($2.50). 

Joe Pete was the first and only legiti- 
mate child of his mother Mabel, an Ojib- 
way Indian girl of northern Michigan. 
Later he had a sister and two brothers, 
When Mabel’s husband deserted her, she 
was glad that she would no longer be 
beaten, then wondered how she would 
support her baby. For a while she man- 
aged, by weaving baskets and selling them 
to summer tourists. Then she cooked for 
a logging camp. Then she took men. Joe 
Pete grew, watched what was going on, 
loved his mother, took care of the other 
children, said nothing. When the Lithu- 
anian Jaakkola came to the island, Mabel’s 
degeneration became complete. Two of 
the children died, Mabel died, Joe Pete 
went away to school, learned how to help 
his Ojibway people, helpless before the 
white man’s legal wiles. 

Author McClinchey knows the Ojib- 
ways and likes them, lives part of every 
year on the island which is her novel’s 
scene. Born in Sault Ste. Marie (the 
Soo”) she became a school teacher there, 
now teaches in the English Department of 
Central State Teachers College (summer 
session). Reserved, hard to get acquainted 
with, Author McClinchey feels natural in 
the woods, is an expert canoeist, and can 
handle a launch in a heavy sea. Joe Pete, 
her first novel, is the Christmas choice of 
the Book League of America. 


—! Seren 








Microcosm of War 


SIBERIAN GARRISON—Rodion Markovits 
—Horace Liveright ($2.50). 

A young lawyer in Budapest, with a 
wife and infant child, has just recovered 


from an illness and is looking for a job 
when the World War breaks out. He un- 


heroically volunteers (he has flat feet). 
To his great surprise he is accepted, goes 








TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, any 
book of any U.S. publisher, by com- 
municating with Ben Boswell, Time, 
Inc., enclosing check or money-order to 
cover regular retail price. If price is 
unknown, send $5 and Ben Boswell will 
remit correct change. 








Ben Boswell recommends: 

Tue TesTaMENT OF BEAuty—Robert Bridges— 
Oxford University Press ($25). England’s Poet 
Laureate, now 85, projects his years of reflec- 
tion in always dignified, sometimes majestic, 
verse. His patr@irchal ‘vision perceives the 
world in shapes of solid, enduring, intellectual- 
ized Beauty. (See Time, Dec. 2.) 

Every Sout 1s A Circus — Vachel Lindsay — 
Macmillan ($2.75). Aggressive poetry, some- 
times inspiring, sometimes startlingly forceful, 
sometimes just a big noise. (Time, Dec. 2). 

Lirrte Brack Stories For Lirtite Waite CHtt- 
DREN—Blaise Cendrars—Pa yson & Clarke ($2). 
Tales of hares, mice, alligators, a tree frog, a 
wind, an unborn chicken, which, bandied a- 
round African firesides for centuries, have re- 
cently delighted French children and adults. 
(Time, Dec. 2.) 


Address Book Orders to 
BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 
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to training camp, then to the front, is 
captured by the Russians, and, in com- 
pany with thousands of German and 
Austrian prisoners, is sent from one prison 
camp to another, finally landing in Siberia. 
There, for almost six years, he stays. 

Rank still counts: this particular camp, 
in which only officers are allowed, is ruled 
by the ranking officer with the severe dis- 
cipline, the stiff etiquette, of the regular 
army. To pass the time the prisoners 
write novels, play soundless music on a 
plank painted like the keyboard of a piano, 
compose invisible petitions on imaginary 
typewriters. Amateur theatricals turn the 
whole camp into a burrow of homosexu- 
ality. When the Russian Revolution and 
the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk come, the 
prisoners plan an escape en masse, nearly 
run into a massacre, are thankful to get 
back to their safe prison again. As the 
Revolution and counter-revolution roll 
across the country, the prison becomes a 
self-governing community: rank counts 
for nothing, money everything. Soon a 
miniature city is in full swing, with indus- 
tries, entertainments, police, prostitution 
and crime. The German prisoners, with 
great patience and ingenuity, forge bank- 
notes. Gradually, long after the War is 
over, the camp disintegrates; our hero 
makes his precarious way home, nearly 
three years after the Armistice. 

Author Markovits writes from his own 
experience: he was taken prisoner by the 
Russians in 1915 and spent six years in 
Siberian prison camps. His book, which 
made little stir on its first publication in 
Transylvania, was taken up by Budapest 
critics, is now being published simultane- 
ously in nine countries. 


. sali het 
King 

Kinc Sprier—D. Bevan Wyndham 
Lewis—Coward McCann & Edwin V. 
Mitchell ($5). 

“Louis XI, the medieval, knew all there 
is to know about efficiency: the value 
and power of Money, and its use in buy- 
ing men, the importance of the single 
personal command, the importance of 
time.” He was the biggest big executive 
of his day, a man who spent his life 
bringing order on a large scale out of 
colossal chaos. Louis’ father, Charles 
VII, had been that weak-kneed Dauphin 
whom Joan of Arc crowned. Charles 
turned out better as a king than he had 
been as a Dauphin; but when his impa- 
tent son Louis (he led two rebellions 
against his father) came to the throne, at 
38, he found France still disunited, Paris 
disloyal, the English threatening, and such 
powerful nobles as the Duke of Burgundy 
openly his enemies. The whole kingdom 
was exhausted by the Hundred Years’ 
War. Fertile regions were wastelands; 
brigandage, starvation, lawlessness were 
everywhere. 

With Paris, never his home town, Louis 
had no sympathy and less patience. Once 
he made a speech to some learned scholars 
of Paris’ famed Sorbonne. Said he: “You 
are a bad lot. You lead bad lives, with 
the great fat trollops you keep!” With 
England he fought, when he thought he 
could win; made treaties, when he thought 
he could win that way. When the great 
Houses of Burgundy, Bourbon, Brittany, 
lorraine, Artois, Alencon, Armagnac, An- 









































































Thomastrip 
Saves Plating Operation 
On Stampings 


Thomastrip is cold rolled strip steel that comes 
to you in coils or strips, zine coated ready for 
forming into the desired shapes. The zinc coating 
is highly rust resistant, gives a smoother finish 
and will not crack or break under any condition 
of forming into the necessary shapes. 


Illustrated above are a few of the thousand and 


one possible applications of Thomastrip. Other 
products such as sash weight pulleys, electric 


control boxes, metal door trim, etc. are definitely 
improved by the use of zinc coated Thomastrip. 


Thomastrip will save you the plating operation 
with its attendant costs of labor and time. It will 


result in a better product—easier sold and giving 
greater customer satisfaction. Definite fact- 
evidence of this is available and will be furnished 
upon request. 


THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY 
Warren, Ohio 


‘Thomastrip 
Elecizo Vince Coated Strip Steel 
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jou leagued against him, he played them 
off one against the other, overcame them 
gradually by force, craft or bribery. When 
he died, at 60, he left a united France 
and a dynasty that lasted for 300 years. 
Louis XI was no picture-book king. 
He had “a long ugly nose . . . a pair of 
oblique eyes too deeply set, thin lips, a 








Louis XI 
Biggest big executive. 


powerful jaw... a jutting chin;” was 
less than middle height, bald, thin-shanked, 
shabbily dressed. A great talker himself, 
though direct and blunt, he required others 
to be the soul of brevity. Like many 
autocrats, he preferred plain people to 
the aristocracy. His favorite hat, high- 
peaked, shapeless, banded with leaden im- 
ages of saints, was famed. But once at 
least he ordered a new one. He wrote to 
his General of Finances: “I have forgotten 
to ask you to finance me with a hat similar 
to the one which the Bishop of Valence, 
Messire Loys de Poictiers, gave me, which 
he said he had brought from Rome. I 
think .it was of some felt other than 
beaver, a good inch thick, covering the 
shoulders and back completely, and com- 
ing well over the horse’s crupper; it was 
also well turned up in front and at the 
sides, so that one had no need of a cloak 
against the rain, and in hot weather it 
was as good as a little house.” 

Louis’ one passion (outside of his job) 
was hunting. He liked women, but loved 
dogs. He had mistresses in his younger 
days, and was twice married, purely as a 
matter of business. Suspicious, he had an 
elaborate system of spies. Relentless, he 
hung traitors or put them in iron cages. 
Personally brave, he was terribly afraid 
of death. 

The Author. Dominic Bevan Wynd- 
ham Lewis (not to be confused with 
Wyndham Lewis, author of Time and 
Western Man) is a scholarly, lively, de- 
vout, belligerent Roman Catholic, living 
in France. In company with his compatri- 
ots Gilbert Keith Chesterton, Hilaire 
Belloc, Montague Summers, his Catholi- 
cism makes him an apologist for the 
Middle Ages, a contemner of his own. 
Author D. B. Wyndham Lewis has also 


written Francois Villon. 


Diana in a Green Hat 


DianAa—Emil Ludwig—Viking ($5). 

Young, intelligent, fatally beautiful, 
Diana von Wassilko is the kind of girl who 
gives and goes. In her coolly amorous 
passage through the social high spots of 
Europe, she has many calls on her gener- 
osity. When the story opens, she has just 
left one lover, an unripe Viennese poet, 
after an idyllic two weeks on a Mediter- 
ranean island. When her story ends, she 
has apparently lost her freedom but at- 
tained respectability by a morganatic 
marriage to a Middle-European prince. 
But between these two points the huntress 
of men has had good hunting: Diplomat 
Count Miinsterberg, Millionaire Scherer, 
simple-minded Wilhelm, Bolshevik Kyril 
Sergeivitch, English Soldier Felix. 

In her love-affairs, Diana is rarely the 
one to suffer; and Author Ludwig has so 
arranged matters that her willing victims, 
though never forgetful, always forgive. 
Between diversions, Diana is the capable 
secret agent and business adviser of canny 
Millionaire Scherer. Only once is she the 
cause of tragedy: a duel in which a former 
lover kills her present one. No introvert, 
Diana does not often brood; and when 
she does, her pessimism is only of the 
morning after. “To taste of everything 
just once—in order to be able to despise 
everything.” In Diana, Author Ludwig 
has tried to give the ideal of modern 
emancipated woman: a realistic romantic, 
he has called her by the name of a god- 
dess. 

Emil Ludwig is chiefly famed for biog- 
raphies (Napoleon, Bismarck, The Son 
of Man, July ’14); Diana is his first novel 
to be translated into English. 

Knave 

Casanova—S. Guy Endore—Jokn Day 
($5). 

On April 2, 1725, in Venice, was born 
Giacomo Giralamo Casanova, possibly a 
bastard, probably a most consummate 
liar, certainly a very exceptional rogue. 
His father, Gaetan, was “amorous, but 
without means;” his mother, Zanetta, an 
actress, no better than she should have 
been. Young Casanova’s propensities, 
thus honestly acquired, were opportunist, 
not to say immoral, and he followed his 
bent. When he was 72, he wrote his famed 
Memoirs, The Story of My Life Until the 
Year 1797. 

The young Giacomo was clever, and 
when the opportunity of a priestly career 
fell in his way he seized it, extracted from 
it its advantages of education, social 
prestige, training in worldly affairs, then 
went his own picaresque way down the 
primrose path. At 18 he had already 
tasted jail because of a “dormitory scan- 
dal.” Sent on a mission to Constantinople, 
he became emperor of the island of Corfu, 
returned to Venice as a gentleman of 
leisure, enjoyed a nun as his mistress, ran 
foul of the authorities for selling books 
on sorcery and was imprisoned in the 
“Leads” (i Piombi), famed Venetian jail 
so called because it was in the garret of 
the Ducal Palace, whose roof was covered 
with sheets of lead. Eventually he es- 
caped, with the help of a fellow-prisoner, 
by cutting a hole in the roof, then clamber- 
ing down and into a window of the palace. 
He wandered to Paris, London, Moscow, 


Warsaw, Berlin, Barcelona, always getting 
in trouble sooner or later over gambling, 
women, or trickery. In Vienna he was 
arrested by the Chastity Commissioners; 
in Paris he ran a state lottery; in Warsaw 
he fought a duel with Count Branicki; in 
Rome he was decorated by the Pope; in 
Switzerland he spent a week with Vol- 
taire; in Berlin he was offered a mastership 
in a boys’ school by Frederick the Great. 
When he was finally allowed to return to 
Venice, his money gone and credit dwin- 
dling, he became a spy for the Inquisition; 
congenitally unable to toe the line, he got 
into hot water with his holy employers 
and had to leave Venice once more. Thence 
his decline was rapid: still a spy (though 
now on a commission basis, no longer 
salaried), he fell even lower, and died an 
obscure literary hack, “prolific writer of 
forgotten novels, libellous pamphlets, his- 
tories, poems, biographies and mathe- 
matical works.” 

Casanova was an imposing figure over 
six feet tall: ‘“‘satiric, satanic, sensuous. 
An ugly man, swarthy, hawklike, with 
beady eyes . . . thin elongated nose.” A 
charlatan, cardsharp, liar, forger, adul- 
terer, seducer, jailbird, he was still a 
“student of humanities . . . connoisseur 
of the arts and sciences, philosopher, 
dramatist and poet.” A worldly man, with 
few illusions, Casanova had some pro- 
found convictions. “It was one of his 
staunchest beliefs, one that he retained to 
his dying day, that lack of sexual expres- 
sion is followed by a mortal illness.” 
Though his memoirs are never wholly to 
be believed, the two adventures of which 





CASANOVA 
He went picaresquely down the path. 


he was proudest (the escape from the 
Leads and the duel with Branicki) seem 
to have been authentic. 

Author S. Guy Endore bases his ac- 
count of Casanova on the Memoirs, then 
takes the wind out of his hero’s sails by 
pointing out, at the end of each chapter, 
the biggest whoppers. But Author En- 
dore, a good Casanovist, is a sympathetic 
interpreter. This is the first of his books. 
He has translated from the German Franz 
Blei’s Fascinating Women, Hans Heint 
Ewers’ Alraune (Time, Nov. 25). 
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AN ANCIENT PREJUDICE 
HAS BEEN REMOVED 


AMERICAN INTELLI- 
GENCE beckons all to 
cultivate knowledge. Tyr- 
anny, intolerance and 
poverty wither as schools 
grow in this great land of 
opportunity. 
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| “TOASTING DID IT”’— 

Gone is that ancient prejudice against cigarettes 
—Progress has been made. We removed the preju- 
dice against cigarettes when we removed from 
the cobaccos harmful corrosive ACRIDS (pungent 


irritants) present in cigarettes manufactured in 


the old-fashioned way. Thus ‘‘TOASTING’’ has 


y destroyed that ancient prejudice against cigarette 
(| (, A R ET if my i by men and by women. 
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